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the idea seems to have been that, when children were 
not very young, they must be terrified in order to make 
them good. We think otherwise to-day, and I am 
filled with thankfulness and wonder as I turn over the 
pages of some modern hymnal for children, full of glad- 
ness and the music of the heart toward God, and at the 
same time remember this gloomy and forbidding little 


book.”’ 
JF 


Is there anything in the rule that nations must mind 
their own business and not interfere in the internal 
affairs: of other nations which justifies abstinence from 
intervention when lawlessness and murder break out as 
they have in Asia Minor, and men, women, and children 
are slaughtered by the thousands with the most foul and, 
to the agonized victims, most horrible indignities and 
bestial outrages? What are battleships good for ex- 
cept to exhibit in ‘the ports of the Mediterranean when 
such things are going on?,~Upon the governments of 
Europe and America .‘ests;the responsibility for the 
continuance of savagery, whether in Turkey or the 
Congo Free State. 

wt 


UNTIL ministers cease to resist and disparage the 
statement, it cannot be said too often that the great 
opportunity of the church and the ministry, and that 
which is most needed for the distress of the present time, 
is the care and culture of individuals, the men and women, 
boys and girls, who in their collective capacity are the 
congregation and the church. To turn out in the course 
of a generation from two to half a dozen men and women 
capable of eminent public service will justify the existence 
of any church and give to the minister the opportunity 
to bring about finer results than can be achieved in any 
other way. 

a 

In a recent article a man who has played the part of a 
spy in various colleges and universities makes a state- 
ment which to the ignorant and unthinking will seem 
to be valid proof that many of our learned men are 
thoroughly immoral, irresponsible, and unfit to teach 
young men and women. According to him religion is 
scoffed at, the moral law is set aside in theory, and the 
rule of go-as-you-please is advocated for all sensible men 
and women. Now, treated in this way, no human being 
nor any institution could escape; for, read backwards, 
with a malicious twist in the interpretation, the life and 
teaching of any person could be called in question and 
brought into suspicion. It would be as easy to prove 
that Jesus was a glutton and a wine-bibber as that 
some of these honorable gentlemen had proved false to 
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It amuses many people to think of the possibility of 
receiving messages from Mars. One who has looked at 
the planet through the telescope at Flagstaff tells us that 
at first all he saw was a small disk shimmering with light 
like molten gold. Nothing at first was distinct. Now this 
disk, when magnified by the highest telescopic power, 
is the size of a small coin. Any visible signal which 
could be made on the: planet would make no more im- 
pression upon us than a fly speck a mile away. If 
electric signals could be sent to us of which we should 
become conscious only by the effect upon our senses or 
instruments, they would be useless because we should 
not know whence they came; and, if we did know, being 
ignorant of the language, we could not interpret their 
meaning. All this talk about signaling from Mars would 
be futile, foolish, and not worth minding were it not the 
actual basis of many superstitions and delusions which 
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are connected with profitable ravings about vibrations, 
psychic influences, and the mysterious subconscious 
mind. 


Benjamin Peirce. 

In those old days when Harvard College was small, 
and, as now described, was of a grade lower than our 
high schools, when science, as we know it, was almost 
unknown, they had a trick of turning out eminent 
men. The Class of 1829, of which Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was a distinguished member, numbered only 
fifty-nine, and yet among them .were such men as 
Judge Bigelow, James Freeman Clarke, Benjamin R. 
Curtis, Samuel May, Benjamin Peirce, Chandler Robbins, 
Samuel Francis Smith, and others{more or less dis- 
tinguished. Among these men Benjamin Peirce, LL.D., 
Perkins professor of astronomy and mathematics, fellow 
of many learned societies, and superintendent of the 
United States Coast Survey, deserves now to be remem- 
bered because the centenary of his birth fell on the 
4th of April last. Peirce, Agassiz, Asa |Gray, and 
Jeffries Wyman, eminent men in a faculty of eminent 
men, represented in those early days the advance guard 
of scientific investigators and observers. Benjamin 
Peirce, the son of a librarian in Harvard College, who 
had also been a merchant in Salem, Mass., was a pupil 
of his friend and fellow-townsman, Dr. Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch, the first great American mathematician, who put 
into Peirce’s hands, while still an undergraduate, the 
proofs of his translation of Laplace’s ‘“‘Méchanique 
Céleste.”” He predicted, according to Dr. A. P. Peabody, 
that ‘this young man would become the first mathe- 
matician of his age.’’ When in college the present 
writer heard the story that, when Leverrier’s mathemati- 
cal calculations that led to the discovery of Uranus and 
Neptune were published, Benjamin Peirce revised them 
and declared that there were mistakes which rendered 
the discovery of the planets, in part at least, a matter of 
chance rather than of accurate prediction. He showed 
his work to an older philosopher who admitted its cor- 
rectness, but told him that it was useless for him, a young 
and unknown student of astronomy, to contend with 
men of established fame, that he would only be called a 
fool for his pains. Dr. Peabody, however, states 
that he did point out “a possible alternative solution 
of the disturbances of Uranus,’’ which was finally ac- 
cepted by the scientific world. 

As he advanced in years, men trained under him, 
notably his son James Mills Peirce, took upon them- 
selves the work of daily instruction in classes, leaving 
him to the more congenial task of research, lectures, 
and class work in the higher mathematics. He was 
one of the prominent expounders of the nebular hypothe- 
sis, and in many ways led the thought and work of 
American scientific men, preparing them for the revela- 
tions which came later and which now seem to us a 
matter of common knowledge. 

On Quincy Street, in Cambridge, Thomas Hill, presi- 
dent, had Peirce and Agassiz for neighbors and intimate 
friends. They discussed these high themes, and all 
shared the moral fervor which was a distinguishing 
characteristic of Thomas Hill. Peirce carried the 
moral law with him wherever he went, and found con- 
stant illustrations of its force and validity in the grandeur 
and order of the universe. The present writer heard 
him speak on two occasions, when he rose above the 
ordinary themes of the mathematician and the prac- 
tical astronomer to discuss the larger world of the 
spiritual life. In the first address, speaking at a field 
meeting of the Essex Institute, he with great simplicity, 
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but with wonderful impressiveness, laid down for the 
young investigators who were before him the prime 
law of scientific observation. He said no man can. be 
great as a scientific investigator who is not a devout 
worshipper of the truth. He must seek the truth and 
tell the truth, or he will fail. He said that he had seen 
many brilliant young men who had a genius for mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and other sciences who graduated 
at what was expected to be the beginning of a great 
career, but some of them faded away and had no suc- 
cess. He had studied their cases, and he had come to 
the conclusion that the secret of the failure of these 
brilliant students in after life was that they had bad 
hearts. He said a man with a bad heart cannot be a 
truth-teller and truth-seeker, and therefore cannot be 
successful as a scientific man. Again, in what was 
probably his last-semi-public address, in the house of 
Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol, in Boston, he opened his heart, and 
thought aloud as one who was standing just on the 
verge of the immortal life. He avowed his uttermost 
confidence in the continuance of life and in the grandeur 
of it. In a statement which might easily have been 
made ridiculous, he approached sublimity. He said: 
“All my life Ihave been a practical astronomer: I have 
studied the stars at long range. Some day I expect to 
study them at short range: I may even ride upon the 
tail of a comet and learn the secret of its constitution.” 
No sermon or essay on the immortal life ever fell upon 
the writer’s ears with more convincing power than this 
prophetic utterance of the grand old astronomer as he 
stood looking off into an infinite universe with the glad- 
ness of expectation. 


The Search of the Holy Grail. 


In the wonderful dramatic tone poem of ‘‘Parsifal’’ there 
are gleams of spiritual suggestion that. come back to us 
like haunting strains in dreams, and reveal themselves 
as a part of the life experience we have known, but of 
which, perhaps, we may have missed the deepest signifi- 
cance. The guileless fool, after his entrance upon and 
departure from the Castle of the Holy Grail, is for long 
years shut away from finding it again. He has captured 
the spear that pierced the side of Christ at the cruci- 
fixion, and he holds it steadfastly through the long 
period of his wanderings in his effort to find the lake, 
the Castle, the sick king, and the company of devoted 
knights. 

In our mortal pilgrimage we, too, have wonderous 
moments when great truths are revealed to us, when 
they come as all-sufficing convictions, or as poetic facts, 
exalted by the glow of imagination. But our mystic 
castle with its miraculous scenes fades before the day- 
light world. We lose the exaltation of profound feeling, 
we drop back into our uninspired state, and in sad 
moments wander like Parsifal, vainly for a long time 
seeking the vision of the glowing and _ resplendent 
Grail. Then we wonder sadly why there are so few 
inspired moments in life when we are at our best, so 
many when we can only attain the second best, or even 
fail to reach that point, through the mental grayness 
and dulness in which our thoughts are habitually clothed. 

We are suspicious of the expression of enthusiasm, 
of any attempt to put profound feeling into words. 
It often seems to us the gush of shallow minds and empty 
heads, yet how strongly do we desire the actuality of 
experience that may seem to us mere affectation in others. 
How gladly at times would we be carried out of our- 
selves, would break through the prim staidness and 
reserve that ignores the higher emotions, and breathe, 
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if only for a moment, the breath of soul freedom and ex- 
pansion! Our lives are largely external and superficial, 
but they are not confiding and ingenuous. When’ we 
would speak of our deeper and truer selves, we stammer 
and are tongue-tied. 

Yet it is true that we live mainly by a few great mo- 
ments of experience that have flashed upon us whole 
new continents of thought and feeling,—have carried 
us away, as is the common phrase, and to be carried away 
is the crown of life, if it is to any great spiritual or emo- 
tional purpose any gleam of unselfish love, any height 
of perception or introspection that gives us a flash of 
new knowledge of ourselves, and thus of humanity at 
large. We thus enter upon reality, and it is reality that 
we are always seeking when we sicken of surfaces, the 
thin veneer over which we glide without discerning the 
above or below, the forces that made us and placed us 
here, or any ultimate. Then come at times the great 
reconciling glimpses, luminous upon things that have 
been dark and hidden. If the Grail is not uncovered 
before us, if we do not see its splendid blood-red glow, 
still we feel the force and meaning of the allegory. If 
our task has been distasteful, and we have wandered 
long unreconciled, not able to find the secret of beauty, 
the true significance of use, suddenly there is illumina- 
tion like a long slant beam of the setting sun shot from 
under a dark cloud, as to some secret and divine purpose 
that has put the task into our hands, and immediately 
the drudgery is glorified. 

Like Parsifal we should seek these experiences long 
and patiently, for they will come when we are in the 
right attitude. The river of life may flow by us many 
years without our suspecting its existence; but, when 
we take the step that brings us to its flood, it seems like a 
new creation. We long for the refreshing bath of God’s 
fresh inspiration, and forget that the pool is at our door, 
and the angel is ready to stir the waters, will we only 
descend. The beggar stands at the gate all day with 
hand outstretched, and at last the coin is dropped into 
it he has expected. The expectant attitude is the 
best. We are all beggars waiting for God’s blessing,— 
his infinite favor, the strange, sweet influence that seems 
to be a personal message, a wireless of the Spirit. 

It is patient waiting with consecration that helps to 
solve the hard personal problems, some so bitter, some 
so wounding and terrible. We are alone if he is not 
our companion, and our souls like the psalmist cry out 
with anguish in the night time. The luminous moments 
when he lays his hand in consecration on us help us to 
pick up the torn and tangled threads of life from our 
broken pattern, and to weave them into some form of 
harmony. Round our restlessness flows the rest of God, | 
because we have known and seen the refuge that holds 
for us the Holy Grail. 

The value of a great allegory lies in the fact that 
through it can be read some fragment of universal ex- 
perience. The communion of the divine spirit with the 
soul of man is the greatest of all truths, the foundation 
stone of the purest form of faith. Without it religion © 
is cold and lifeless, or degenerate with form and cere- 
monial. 

The true communion has been sung and preached in 
thousands of forms in words ardent in power and love. 
Beautiful myths illumine it. The dove descends to bless 
innocent and consecrated souls. The Grail glows in 
the presence of purity and love. The heavens open for 
the vision of the descending God. The guileless fool 
is chosen to receive the blessing instead of the worldly 
wise. The allegory is endless in its application, all tend- 
ing to one end,—the simple truth of relationship with 
him we apprehend, but do not comprehend the con- 
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soler,; companion, Father, who enters with us into a 
loving, personal bond, and yet whose ways are not our 
ways nor his thoughts our thoughts. 


American Gnitarian Association. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


My friends ask me, ‘‘What is the very best thing about 
your visit to England?” Bir ice: 

“The best thing about it is getting home again and 
finding the wife and bairns all well and the lilac in bud 
and the apple-tree in blossom.”’ 

“Ves, but what is the most encouraging thing in your 
own experience?”’ 

“The not unexpected discovery that this Association 
can get along so well without me. For six weeks the 
captain has been aboard a sister ship under another flag. 
The first officer has been in charge in this pilot-house, 
and how perfectly this old craft of ours has kept her 
course! She has completed her eighty-fourth annual 
voyage, and the log makes good reading: each and every 
department is in fine working order, every man at his 
post, the ship ready for the owners’ inspection and the 
new year’s voyage. The most encouraging thing is to 
have one’s confidence confirmed, and to know that the 
good ship whose house flag bears the letters A. U. A. has 
such a reliable and loyal crew.” 

“Ves, but what was the most interesting thing you 
found abroad?” 

“Folks! Unitarian people! It’s hard to understand 
why it is that the kingdom of God comes so slowly to 
this weary world when there are so many splendid 
people in it. The English Unitarians are just like our 
own folks here,—leaders in all the things that make for 
the public welfare. I have been meeting hundreds of 
Unitarians in every station in life, in all kinds of callings 
and occupations. I find them alert and open-minded, 
busy in good works, eager for truth and righteousness. 
There can be no doubt about the fortunes of any cause 
which commands the allegiance of such people.” 

“But what of their churches and institutions?” 

“Churches are not matters of brick and stone, but of 
human hearts and souls and wills. <A church isn’t just 
a place,—a place where you can hear preaching once a 
week if you have a mind to,—it’s a company of like- 
minded friends, pursuing together the same purposes, 
willing the same achievements, loving the same memories 
and traditions, following after, but never overtaking, the 
same ideals. There are, doubtless, some pretty forlorn 
little Unitarian churches in England, just as there are 
with us; but the heart of the movement is sound and its 
leadership is in competent hands. There can be nothing 
but healthy life and expansion for a movement thus 
led and supported and inspired. Our English fellow- 
workers suffer indeed some handicaps of which we know 
little. The legal and social prestige of an Established 
Church, the beauty of her services and the charm of her 
great cathedrals and beautiful parish churches constantly 
tempt people of irresolute fibre or hesitating mind to seek 
the inglorious peace of conformity. A certain ‘dead 
hand’ of tradition is upon some of our own institutions. 
The complex methods of organization, that it takes a 
week to understand and more time to explain; the great 
variety in origin which makes it difficult to get together 
in working efficiency; the narrow and outgrown inter- 
pretation which is too often put upon the Unitarian 
name; the petty debates about mere matters of de- 
nominational machinery which obstruct the vision of some 
of our friends and which waste the time that ought to be 
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given to higher purposes (we are not unacquainted with 
that tendency in our American gathering),—these must 
all be reckoned with. The wheels, as with us, may 
sometimes jar and creak a bit, but ‘the spirit of the living 
creature that is within the wheels’ is brave and impas- 
sioned, and that is the real secret of efficiency and prog- 
ress. Our British friends have many a lesson of pluck 
and patience, yes, of sound wisdom and experience, to 
teach us. They have encountered some obstacles which 
we shall do well to avoid; they have fallen into some 
pitfalls which, if we are wisely guided, we shall go around; 
but they are men,—men to take example of, to enjoy 
fellowship with,—and they are bound for the kingdom 
of God.” 

‘‘What have you been doing with them?” 

“Well, I thought it was a-pretty strenuous piece of 
work until, for the healthy humiliation of my soul, 
IT looked again into the journal of John Wesley and saw 
what a real evangelist’s work is like. His custom was 
to begin with a service at five o’clock in the morning, 
then to ride to his next preaching appointment, and so on, 
three or four sermons a day through all the days of the 
week, all the weeks of the year, for a full half century. 
He was apparently never tired, never disturbed. Every 
waking moment had its task, and no one ever gave fewer 
hours to sleep. He must have had the toughness of 
India rubber. 

“T have been experiencing just a bit of that kind of life. 
In a little over three weeks on British soil I have travelled 
from Southampton on the south coast to Aberdeen in 
the north, preached ten sermons, delivered twelve other 
addresses, attended four evening receptions and six 
pleasant dinner parties, and enjoyed the unstinted hospi- 
tality of many friends, both old and new. I don’t know 
much about playing the lion,—and I remember good 
Nick Bottom’s injunction ‘there is not living a more 
fearful wild fowl than your lion,’—but I have tried to 
roar at the fitting time and have not forgotten to re- 
mind my friends that, ‘If you think I come hither as a 
lion, it were pity of my life, no, I am no such thing,’ but 
plain Snug, the joiner. 

“T have attended the great and stirring National Con- 
ference at Bolton; given the Tate Lectures to the students 
of Manchester College at Oxford; spoken to two lively 
gatherings of the young people; visited as McQuaker 
Lecturer all our churches in Scotland; attended the 
meetings of the executive committees of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association and the Union for 
Social Service; stayed with the president of the National 
Conference, the secretary of the Unitarian Association, 
the principal of Manchester College, and other strong and 
devoted leaders of our movement. The Sundays found 
me at London (Essex Church), Glasgow (St. Vincent 
Street and Ross Street), Birmingham (Old Meeting), 
and Oxford (Manchester College Chapel). The weather 
was remarkable, fair and cool, save in Scotland where the 
floods descended pretty continuously, though the natives 
admitted only that ‘it was a wee bit saft.’ What keen 
and eager congregations, differing in most places from 
ours in the preponderance of working people! What 
boundless hospitality! What lusty singing—putting the 
feeble piping of some of our timid and quartette spoiled 
congregations to shame! What dignity and beauty in 
the service at Essex Church or the Old Meeting, and what 
reality of worship in the simplicity of the week-night 
meetings! It was worth the journey—and the voyages 
were no fun—to hear those factory boys and girls sing 
the paraphrases of the Psalms at the Chapel in Dundee. 

‘“‘No one who attended the Bolton Conference will ever 
dare to say another word about Unitarianism decaying 
in England. Such big and genial crowds, such perfect 
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management on the part of a most competent local 
committee, such steady enthusiasm! English people 
applaud much more frequently and heartily than we do 
—and Lancashire people, or at any rate Lancashire Uni- 
tarians, are at itall the time. Myconference sermon may 
or may not have hit the right mark,—I don’t know, —but 
when, after it was spoken, those two thousand people 
got up and sang with tremendous power and swing 
““These things shall be, a loftier race 

Than ere the world has known shall rise, 

With flame of freedom in their souls 
; And light of knowledge in their eyes,’ 
then one knew that it was good to be alive, good to be a 
Unitarian, good to have a part in speeding the coming of 
the day of freedom and brotherhood.” 

SAMUEL A. ELIor. 


Current Topics, 


THE problem of governing an alien people who have 
“enjoyed little opportunity for education” was presented 
to Congress by the President last Monday in a special 
message, in which he urged the revision of the Foraker 
act, in order to meet a ‘‘situation of unusual gravity”’ 
in Porto Rico. After recounting that the insular House 
of Delegates on political considerations had failed to 
make the necessary appropriations to conduct the govern- 
ment after the end of next June, the President recom- 
mends a restriction of the right of self-government on 
the island to the extent of making appropriations auto- 
matically available at the demand of the executive 
branch of the administration. The present development, 
in the opinion of the chief executive, .“‘is only an indica- 
tion that we have gone somewhat too fast in the extension 
of political power to them [the Porto Ricans] for their 
own good.” ‘The President’s strictures are directed 
chiefly at ‘“‘those controlling the House of Delegates,” 
who, he finds, “‘have been willing to resort for political 
purposes’’ to an extremity. 


os 


THE dissolution of the third Douma in the near future 
appeared to be assured as the outcome of a notable trial 
of strength between parliament and the autocracy which 
culminated last Monday. On that day the Czar, in 
replying to representations made by Premier Stolypin 
four days earlier, informed the chief of the cabinet that 
the imperial sanction could not be granted to a bill pro- 
viding for the establishment of a naval general staff. 
The bill had been made the occasion, by the Douma and 
the cabinet, for a test of the power of parliament to 
govern appointments to the public service. This issue 
was brought to a point when the Douma refused to ap- 
propriate $50,000 required for the organization of the 
staff unless the czar furnished assurances that the new 
body would not be constituted by the nomination of 
personages near the throne who in the recent history of 
the Russian navy have proved its undoing. Nicholas IL., 
realizing the importance of the problem of state involved 
in the disposal of the comparatively trivial measure, 
made a stand for the maintenance of the imperial pre- 
rogative and told the premier that he could not coincide 
with the suggestion presented by the cabinet, acting in 
full accord with the chamber. 


ed 


THE decision reached by the head of the Russian state 
brought the prerogatives of parliament to a concise defini- 
tion. By his refusal.to yield the point in controversy, 
the autocrat inferentially limited the power of parliament 
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to the function of voting supplies,—a postulate which the 
chamber could not tolerate. When the result of the 
final conference between Nicholas and M. Stolypin was 
communicated to the representatives of the people on 
Monday night, it became apparent that the third attempt 
to reach a working basis as between the executive and 
the legislative branches of the government had proved 
a failure, and it was predicted that the dissolution of 
the chamber was at hand. It appeared to be certain 
that the next Douma, thanks to the intelligent activities 
of the extreme conservative element, would contain a 
smaller liberal representation than the present body. 


Sd 


AN impressive ceremony took place in the mosque of 
Eyub, at Constantinople, on May 10, when Mehmed V., 
the new Commander of the Faithful, was girt with the 
sword of Osman I., the founder of his line, and by that 
act was invested with temporal and spiritual authority 
over the Ottoman Empire and the Moslem world. In 
accordance with ancient custom, only Moslem eyes 
beheld the rite of investiture, although under the con- 
stitution religious distinctions among Ottomans have 
been obliterated—on paper, at least. The girding of 
Mehmed with the sword of Islam—which is also the 
sword, of conquest—was typical of the inconsistencies 
in a politico-religious system which, while maintaining 
its definitively Mohammedan character, still lays claim, 
in the light of declarations recently repeated by the 
mouths of machine guns, to offer equal rights and privi- 
leges to all Ottoman subjects regardless of race or re- 
ligion. ‘The world looked on with wonder at the physical 
demonstration of the incredible anomaly, and awaited 
with apprehension the next episode in the reign which 
has been so dramatically begun. 


a] 


THREE days before the Ottoman equivalent of a corona- 
tion, the instability of the re-established constitutional 
régime at Constantinople was illustrated by a cabinet 
crisis, whereby Hilmi Pasha, who less than a month ago 
had given way as grand vizier to Tevfik Pasha, resumed 
his post at the head of a cabinet once more completely 
under the domination of the Committee of Union and 
Progress. On the day when Hilmi took office, it was 
predicted by close observers of events that the new ar- 
rangement would be of short duration. The next event 
on the programme of the Young Turks, unless all signs 
fail, will be the establishment of a military dictatorship 
and the suppression of parliament, for the time being 
at least. This step, it is already suggested by leaders of 
the victorious committee, will be made necessary by the 
continued activity of the reactionaries, who regard the 
present government as an offence to the laws of Islam, 
and of the liberals, who account it constitutional in name 
only. 

os 

THE conflict between the French government and its 
unionized employees was approaching a crisis at the 
beginning of the week, when the premier informed the 
heads of the syndicate of the postal, telegraphic, and 
telephonic service that he could not recognize their right 
to strike. The issue involved the authority of the gov- 
ernment in an important group of national enterprises. 
The unions maintain the right to treat and parley with 
the government as if it were a private employer. This 
view of the situation the ministry very properly contests, 
on the ground that a strike in the public service constitutes 
a blow at the republic. In denying the right to strike, 
M. Clémenceau also denies the right to organize for politi- 
cal agitation,—a principle of discipline which is in full 
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operation in the postal service of the United States. 
‘There were indications last Tuesday that the controversy 
would culminate in a problem of the first magnitude for 
the French Republic. 


Brevities, 


He who plans to kill time in so far as he succeeds 
commits suicide. 


Confidence is a plant of slow growth, but for a business 
man or a minister it is a most valuable asset. 


The best instructed physicians to-day say that it is a 
sign of intelligence when one does not give much medicine. 


Since the Boston Pilot came under the control of 
the archbishop a new and harsher note appears in its 
editorials. 


Many addresses delivered at the time of the Lincoln 
anniversary have come to our table, none of them more 
able and dignified than that of Hon. John D. Long. 


What long memories some of our critics have. An 
address by Dr. George E. Ellis made many years ago in 
Boston is still quoted against Unitarians. Long, before 
he died Dr. Ellis refused to take part in our conferences, 
and was the unfriendly critic of the Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 


A most preposterous article appears in a current 
magazine representing Boston as having been upheaved 
and transformed by the recent revival. The audiences 
were multiplied by ten at least, because people were 
counted every time they came. Outside of the neighbor- 
hood of the meetings it scarcely made a ripple on the 
social life of Boston. 


The Motifs of “ The Servant in the House.” 


BY WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 

The fortunate persons who have been able to see 
“The Servant in the House,”’ now on the Boston stage, 
do not need to be told that its searching challenge and 
appeal to one’s inmost soul, the subtle thoughts burning 
with insufferable and irrepressible glow beneath the 
spoken lines, its dramatic focussing in one fiery moment 
and scene of the ever-gnawing and sinister discord 
between Want and Have, between the cruel despoiler and 
the despoiled, make it one of the most powerful dramas 
of our time. It throws its dazzling ray upon the proud- 
flesh, the sick thing, in religion, and upon the sore spot 
in the industrial world. ‘There is in it the wild, warning 
scream of the prophet; and our strangling tears and 
choked sobs, as we see and listen, bear witness to the 
efficacy of its passionate appeal to the soul. It seems 
to point a terrible finger at each one of us, saying, ‘‘ Art 
thou the man?’’ Well for us if we can answer, ‘“‘ No.” 

Well, now, do you know where the author of that play 
evidently got his inspiration, his motifs? I answer 
with confidence, From William Douglas O’Connor’s 
powerful novel-drama, his wondrous short story ‘‘The 
Carpenter,’ to be found in Putnam’s Magazine for 
January, 1868, or in O’Connor’s collected stories published 
in Boston. ‘The parallelism of general features, if not of 
incident, is very close. I challenge any one of normal 
emotional nature to read Mr. O’Connor’s splendid story 
without tears and a stirring of the deepest emotions of his 
heart. Nothing but certain scenes in Hugo can match 
it,—scenes in ‘‘Les Misérables’? and in ‘‘Toilers of the 
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Sea.’”’ Both in “The Servant in the House’’ and in 
“The Carpenter’’ there is an estrangement between a 
husband and a wife; in each there is a charming little 
girl, and the bewitching Lillian, with her “I know who 
he is and I won’t tell nobody,’’ matches the delightful 
Mary and her ‘‘I know who you are: you are my father, 
because you are brave, beautiful, and good.’’ O’Connor’s 
mysterious ‘‘gray redeemer,” the grave, magnetic saviour 
of men, the ex-carpenter and army nurse, who in the rich 
scene in the old Maryland patriarchal mansion on Christ- 
mas Eve plays the réle of reconciler of all the estranged 
ones by the potent force of the one divine thing on earth, 
sympathy,—that glowing, tumultuous yearning love of a 
magnetic soul for his kind,—this character, which, by the 
way, is drawn with essentially true lines, though with 
somewhat theatrical exaggeration, from the life of the 
venerable old prophet-bard and-sinner, Whitman, is the 
precise counterpart of Mr. Rann Kennedy’s “ Bishop of 
Benares,’’ who is clearly modelled upon it. The story 
and the play both make strong the resemblance of the 
mysterious benefactor to Christ. Mr. Kennedy’s startling 
and imperious appeal to our love of fair play, to the 
Christian ethic in our natures, to receive to our heart of 
hearts the malodorous, ungrammatical, but magnanimous 
drain-man,—an appeal that the final powerful scene 
(powerful with a strange simplicity of elemental passion) 
makes a success, sweeping away the last barrier of false 
pride and Pharisaism out of our shamed souls,—this ap- 
peal is matched by Whitman, who tries your Christian 
loyalty to the bitter utmost by swearing that he “puts 
the family kiss’? upon—even a more lowly and despised 
cleaner than the drain-cleaner. Who that is I leave my 


. readers to guess, if they do not already know as lovers 


and readers of this poet’s rude chants. Your acceptance 
or rejection of these lowly characters is the test of 
whether you are a true democratic Christian or that 
absurd travesty and contradiction in terms, an aristo- 
cratic Christian. 

That Mr. Rann Kennedy has based his play upon the 
root ideas of two powerful American writers, as I have 
shown, and as any one who is familiar with all three will 
see to be an irrefutable fact, is not in the slightest degree 
derogatory to him or to the fine quality and even to the 
originality of his play. The man who has the skill to 
make a living picture like ‘‘The Servant in the House” 
shows himself to be as mighty a preacher, as true a 
Savonarola or John Knox, as is any living preacher 
among us. If it should turn out that he has not read 
O’Connor, I can only beg his pardon, and congratulate 
him on having based his play on ideas exploited by Mr. 
O’Connor with more magnificent dramatic richness and 
power than has he. 

And let him thunder his anathemas into our hearts. 
This, and the like of this, is the true medicine for our 
sick souls. It is the kind of medicine that has been 
oozing from the big stick of Theodore Roosevelt, like that 
from the polo-bat of the sage Dooban in the Arabian 
story. And, if we heed not the warning of such phi- 
lippics as this of “‘ The Servant in the House,” then may we 
listen for the dread cry “Venga Medusa!” from the 
tower of the eternal City of Dis to turn to stone the 
faces and forms of the whole race. If we feel no answer- 
ing thrill confronted with such a picture, there is no 
hope for us, any more than there is if we see no supreme 
beauty in the sentiment of this utterance in ‘‘The Car- 
penter”’ story — 

“Love!’’ said the gray redeemer, lifting his clear face, 
bright with deathless smiling and wet with the sweet 
waters of immortal tears, ‘‘love—love! that includes 
all. There is nothing in the world but that.” 

BELMONT, Mass, 
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Reality. 


J, too, have been a dreamer,—TI have knelt 
To truth and beauty in Arcadian meads, 
The rapture of the poet I have felt 
And all his keen desire for noble deeds. 


And, though my money-minded neighbor deems 
Of little worth the things that I have done, 
Far dearer to the dreamer are his dreams 
Than all the wealth by worldly wisdom won. 
—Dems A. McCarthy. 


Samuel June Barrows. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


May I, as one who worked with Mr. Barrows during 
the entire sixteen years of his connection with the Chris- 
tian Register, in an intercourse that never knew a shadow, 
pay a sad and heartfelt tribute to his excellence, his 
ability, his purity of purpose, the singleness of his de- 
votion to the objects to which he gave his life, and the 
absolute unselfishness that inspired him? I sound the 
personal note because to his friends his loss must seem 
irreparable. It is only in a few hearts that the memory 
of such a man can linger to life’s end, and grow ever a 
more and more precious possession. 

It is often said, somewhat sententiously, that no human 
being is absolutely indispensable to any place or duty. 
The water dipped from the ocean is never missed; but 
adaption to place is not a casual thing or a value easily 
acquired, and Mr. Barrows was so admirably fitted for 
his work in the interest of prisoners and outcasts, waifs 
and strays of humanity, that the vacant place looms very 
large andimportant. His heart was aflame for humanity, 
and, though by his abilities and rare acquirements he 
merited the favors of the world, there is no evidence 
that he desired anything for himself that he would not 
return in full measure and pressed down for the good 
of others. To do good and distribute all that he possessed 
or could acquire was a kind of passion with him. 

The gentleness of his nature, the unaffected kindliness, 
endeared him peculiarly to his friends, while a pleasant 
humor played over all the problems and trials of life. 
He had a genius for consecration to true philanthropy, 
and his sympathetic nature overflowed, not only upon 
those needy and distressed near at home, but was large 
enough in its liberal amplitude to feel keenly for the 
oppressed and downtrodden of other lands. The 
Armenian massacre touched him and his wife, who 
shared all his sentiments and interests in a union of rare 
perfection, to the quick, and made them the benefactors 
and lovers of an alien race. ‘The hearts of this truly 
devoted and noble pair went out to the victims of Rus- 
sian vengeance, for it were unkind to speak of one without 
conjoining the other name, equally devoted and service- 
able. The heart aches at the thought of her return,’as 
she hastens over land and sea to find him gone, all that 
was so animated, so full of serviceable and unselfish 
thought and purpose,struck down suddenly at the very 
crown of his manhood. His associates all loved and 
admired him, for he was the most considerate and thought- 
ful of men. His linguistic acquirements, his love_of the 
classics, his delight in music, all the individual traits of 
his charming personality, did but tend to endear him 
to those who knew him best. 

As a student and indefatigable worker, he acquired 
not for himself, but that he might bring all his gifts, all 
his knowledge, to the service of the world. With his 
fine culture and wealth of attainments, doubtless many 
lucrative places might have opened to him; but he has 
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given the precious example of a man who had knowledge 
and ability such as the world wants for its material uses, 
and yet gave them away with both hands to those who 
could not repay him in money or influence, and whose 
need was their only claim. His attainments in penology 
were acknowledged at home and abroad as almost su- 
preme, and his works for better prison conditions and 
the reform of the criminal would alone entitle him to a 
lasting monument. 

It is sad to think that never again will he welcome his 
many friends to his Canadian camp, tothe forest and lake 
he loved so well, and where perhaps he spent the happi- 
est days of his busy life. It is not always possible to 
express our sense of a personal loss, nor enable others to 
see with our eyes the soul through the vesture of 
humanity; but we feel sure that Samuel June Barrows 
has joined the choir invisible of those who aimed nobly, 
were rarely unselfish, and accomplished much of lasting 
good for mankind. 

Summit, N. J. 


The Golden Chain. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


On one of those extremely hot days that sometimes 
come in the spring, I was looking out on the lilacs and 
laburnums on the lawn from a verandah, shaded by 
blinds. I had been reading an abstruse book on Com- 
parative Mythology, and that, together with the heat, 
had made me rather sleepy, so that I found myself saying 
aloud, in a drowsy tone, as I watched the sunlight pour- 
ing through the blinds in flecks of light: ‘‘The Golden 
Shower! Yes! Of course, no brazen tower can keep out 
the Sky-God. Danaé knew that; she was the Earth, 
I suppose; and Perseus, her son,—the ‘Child of the 
Golden Shower,’ Hawthorne calls him,—of course he 
could pass safely through the Twilight Land of the Gray 
Sisters; his golden hair would light it up.” 

And then IJ looked out on the lawn again, and thought 
dreamily: ‘‘How beautiful the laburnum is! the ‘Golden 
Chain,’ some call it. I wonder whether it has anything 
to do with the Golden Shower: it looks like the flower 
of the sunlight.”’ 

And then suddenly I saw a wide plain, on which walked 
a youth with golden hair, and a maid of ravishing beauty, 
who gazed up into his face in speechless love and gratitude. 
The youth bore a large wallet, the sight of which made 
me shudder, for I somehow knew that the Gorgon’s 
Head was within, and that these figures were Perseus 
and Andromeda, on their way home, after the double 
rescue of the bride from the sea-monster and from her 
envious kinsmen. But what was this other burden that 
Perseus carried? I had never before seen him bearing 
on his arm that heavy chain. And, as I wondered, 
Andromeda asked: ‘‘Beloved, what is this? Why, it is 
the chain that bound me to the rock! Oh, wherefor 
take it, my Perseus? I shudder to look on it: it makes 
me think of the hard rock, the cruel waves, the hideous 
monster. ‘Throw it away, I beseech thee.” 

‘‘Not so, my loved one,’’ responded the youth. ‘‘Thou 
knowest how, when mortals have escaped danger, they 
dedicate to the Heavenly Powers something connected 
with their deliverance. More especially doth it behoove 
the children of the Gods to make such offerings. So thou 
and I, when thou hast seen my home and received my 
mother’s welcome, will go to Dodona and present this 
chain to my father, Zeus.”’ 

And then the scene changed. I saw the grove of sacred 
oaks; I heard the breezes rustle through the trees, their 
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mysterious fateful whispers mingling with the cooing of 
the sacred doves; and then I saw Perseus and Andromeda 
once more. They entered the grove with reverent 
‘but eager steps and walked to a majestic and venerable 
oak, from one of whose boughs Perseus suspended the 
chain, afterwards taking the hand of his bride and joining 
with her in a prayer that the great Lord of the sky would 
accept their offering as a token of gratitude for the de- 
liverance of the one and the success of the other. Lastly, 
Perseus added the petition: ‘‘O father! vouchsafe me 
a sign that the deeds of thy son are pleasing in thy sight. 
If I have acted as befits thy offspring, come down, as 
thou camest to my mother, in the Golden Shower!”’ 

Then there was a pause. ‘The sunlight glinted through 
the oak branches: the sky was blue above, and all was 
still, Anon came a clap of thunder from the cloudless 
heavens, the herald of the God, and there fell a shower of 
golden flakes, gleaming as no earthly gold e’er gleamed. 
It fell all round the place where Perseus and Andromeda 
were standing, some flakes resting amid Andromeda’s 
dark tresses, some imparting an added lustre to the 
golden locks of Perseus; but most thickly did it fall on 
the chain, and, as it fell, a crust of gold encased the baser 
metal; nay, the cold hard iron softened, and warmed 
with life, and soon, at the end of every link, was a golden 
blossom, with a small dark spot, in memory of the iron 
whence it sprang. Perseus and Andromeda looked on 
in reverent wonder, and hailed the newly created plant 
as ‘“The Golden Chain.” 


And then I was on the verandah again, and, as the 
sunlight fell on the lilacs and laburnums on the lawn, 
I gazed with even greater delight than before on the 
yellow-flowered shrub, which, like Perseus, was the Child 
of the Golden Shower. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Modelling Other People. 


BY LAWRENCE IRWELL. 


“Don’t look for the flaws as you go through life, 
And, even when you find them, 
It’s wise and kind to be somewhat blind, 
And search for the light behind them.”’ 

If it could ever happen that one was obliged to choose 
a companion for life, the choice to fall either upon a 
perfect saint or a sinner, most men would choose the 
former, but would probably realize their mistake within 
a short time. Almost any man can imagine himself 
writing a really admirable letter in which he praised all 
the virtues of the saint, and yet, later, finding the com- 
pany of that individual of no assistance upon a road where 
the troubles are small and human, but are, nevertheless, 
very real. : 

Fortunately, such a position is not possible, for in 
every-day life the saint is a little of a sinner (and knows 
it), and the sinner has some saintly qualities, although 
they may not be apparent at a casual glance. And in 
daily existence we find that variety which is truly “the 
spice of life.’’ None of us is obliged to narrow our sphere: 
rather we are called upon to enlarge it. On three days 
of the week we may learn from the saint, while on another 
three we may try to give aid to the sinner. 

Let us imagine that some of the ‘‘managing’’ people 
we know were allowed to exercise more power than they 
at present possess,—enough power to break up this 
“sorry scheme of things,’’ and remodel it. When this 
Eden of theirs was made, the managing people would 
proceed to model the people to match—and the only 
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persons who would rejoice would be those who escaped 
such a fate. 

We would object, first, because in this perfect Eden 
there would be nothing to live and work for, and we should 
be sure to prefer the old, struggling world, where few 
things give us complete satisfaction, to this perfection 
of some ideal not our own. Then we should come to 
see that, after all, happiness in this work-a-day world 
depends more upon the uncertainties than upon the 
certainties; or, in other words, upon the infinite rather 
than the finite. So long as life is a means to an end, we 
are happy, and so long as we see that souls are in all 
stages of the making, and that none is a perfect model, 
we are tolerant and we save ourselves a lot of disappoint- 
ment. If the people who unduly try to model others by 
their own standard cause a great deal of discomfort, 


they also demonstrate one good thing: that only be- 


tween the individual and his Maker rests the matter of 
how far short of perfection the work falls. 

Who can judge which is the saint and which the sinner? 
One may reach the gate of heaven with a clean garment 
simply because he was carried there, his feet never havy- 
ing touched the dust on the road. But as heaven can 
only be 'a perfect heaven because it has been earned, 
then the one who has toiled up steep places and comes 
with travel-soiled garments may be the one who has 
the key hidden in the breast. It will take a Power higher 
than human to judge between them. ; 

This all sounds as if models and patterns and ideals 
are of little use in the world, but it only means that one 
person cannot choose a model by which he can mould 
other people. The best one can do in that direction is to 
fit one’s self by one’s own model, and let humanity, seeing 
the results, judge for itself. You alone know what 
part of your individuality will gain by suppression, and 
whether the plan is worth attempting. If you fit the 
model upon another person, that other person is apt to 
feel pain, and dislike both you and the model! 

Thomas 4 Kempis says that ‘He that well and rightly 
considereth his own works will have little cause to judge 
hardly of another.’’ And even at the apparently other 
extreme of thought is the Chinese maxim, “‘Let every 
man sweep the snow from before his own doors, and not 
busy himself about the frost on his neighbors’ steps.” 

There is a Life which was gracious and lovable, a Life 
which left the first stone to be cast by those who did not 
know their model and their own short-comings. A 
great many stones have been cast since that time, and 
many people have suffered, not in modelling themselves 
to their best ideal, but in being modelled in other people’s 
moulds. 

“But,” says one, ‘‘am I to let the people around me 
go their own way? You can carry the idea of sacred- 
ness of individuality too far.’’ This cannot be strictly 
accurate, for the people who have actually left this 
planet a little better than they found it are those who 
had the highest idea of the sacredness of individuality. 
And they dreamed of a beautiful world in which all the 
men and women have such high idea of the sacredness 
of individuality that none suppresses, checks, or injures 
the individuality of his neighbor. : 

There are ‘‘many roads to heaven’’ is a saying which 
we repeat with equanimity in these days when we rec- 
ognize the crowds of persons who are all progressing 
toward the fulfilment of some earnest and good purpose. 
Various persons, various methods, but few knowingly 
going in an opposite direction, and the community is, 
of course, growing slowly better, although progress is 
far from rapid. 

It is in the home-life more than anywhere else that one 
can see the dire results produced by older people insisting 
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that their way is the right and only way, because it_is 
in the home-life more than anywhere else that it is pos- 
sible for one individuality to dominate another. And 
here “modelling other people’’ always has deplorable 
results. Those who “won’t be told’’ (probably they 
would “be shown’’) rebel, at first surreptitiously and 
then openly, and those who are willing to ‘be told”’ 
become characterless. 

It may be that those men and women who are content 
to work without expecting results are the ones who ac- 
complish the most. They are not so intent upon telling 
their ideas as in working them out, and consequently 
their own lives become models which appeal silently. 
These workers are content to leave the issue in higher 
hands and are ready to work for work’s sake in a world 
that is constantly changing. 

Browning’s words express this attitude of mind:— 


“Man’s work is to labor and leaven 
As best he may—earth here with Heaven, 
Tis work for work’s sake that he’s needing: 
Let him work on and on as speeding 
Work’s end, but not dream of succeeding! 
Because if success were intended, 
Why, Heaven would begin ere earth ended.” 


The human mind is a finite entity working with in- 
finite forces. If it involves a model, and considers that 
model complete, that is the first error: if it forces this 
mistake upon others, that is a second and a worse 
error. The result is necessarily unhappiness. 

There is only joy in the Infinite, and a joy in working 
toward that ideal which is so difficult for human nature 
to reach. Providence is taking us along various roads 
toward one end, and there is always the ‘‘ Destiny which 
shapes our ends’’ to be reckoned with in addition to 
the gift which God gave us of a certain amount of ability 
to rough-hew our own course onward. The man who 
wants to place himself in a position to model others is 
presumptuous, and whoever actually undertakes the 
task robs his fellow-traveller of his best tool, his in- 
dividuality. The very most that anybody can do is to 
“help others to help themselves,’’ with firm faith in the 
virtues behind what we consider the flaws. Perhaps 
the limited view that we get of the truth makes us see 
defects that are really non-existent: who knows but 
the great Modeller? 

BuFFALO, N.Y. 


The Protestant and Good Citizenship. 


BY W. H. P. FAUNCE, PRESIDENT OF BROWN UNIVERSITY.* 


It has often been suspected, and sometimes affirmed, 
that religious faith is hostile to the undivided loyalty of 
true citizenship. This was the constant charge brought 
against the early Christians. ‘They refused to sacrifice to 
the gods of their fathers. The best of the Roman em- 
perors could see in the early Christian courage only the 
obstinacy of the fanatic and the revolutionist. This was 
the charge brought against the founder of my State, 
Roger Williams. Indeed, the greatest perplexities of 
monarchs and legislatures and courts of law have been 
in dealing’ with those who affirm that religious duty is 
superior to legal obligation. 

Protestantism, by its assertion of the right of private 
judgment, might, at first glance, seem peculiarly open to 
the charge of being a dangerous form of faith. The con- 
sistent Protestant affirms that there is no power on earth, 
ecclesiastical or civil, that can coerce his judgment as to 
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oeligious truth or force him to act against his conviction 
rf religious duty. He affirms, with Francis Lieber, that 
“conscience is beyond the reach of government.” Is not 
such a man more dangerous to the State than even those 
who have yielded their judgment to ecclesiastical author- 
ity? Is not,—so many political rulers have-asked,—is 
not Protestantism the religious phase of social disunion 
and political anarchy? 

But those who cherish such fears have little knowledge 
of history and no understanding of the Protestant posi- 
tion. All history shows us that there have been no 
more loyal, compact, and coherent nations in the world 
than those professing the Protestant faith. Cromwell’s 
Ironsides, Wellington’s regiments, Washington’s hungry 
but devoted troops, found in the Protestant religion a 
power which welded them into invincible armies. There 
are, to-day, no more united, loyal, patriotic races_on 
earth than those which are dominated and energized by 
Protestant Christianity. 

For the essential principle of Protestantism is not the 
right of private judgment: that is merely a corollary of 
our fundamental principle. That fundamental principle 
of Protestantism is the direct access of every human soul 
to God, unimpeded, unhampered, by the necessary inter- 
vention of any priest, ritual, ceremony, or formula. But, 
if all souls have direct access to their Creator, then 
all are in some real sense equal, and democracy becomes 
the ideal in government, in society, and in the church. 
And this democracy is not the rule of the mob: it is at 
heart a theocracy, a social order in which all men are 
near to one another because all are near to God. When 
men are confessing their allegiance to God, are listening 
for his voice, and offering themselves for his service, 
then we have the closest unity that the world can know, 
then we have stability in government and patriotism in 
the people, and in the full realization of the divine Fath- 
erhood we find the surest possible guarantee of human 
brotherhood. It is the creeds imposed by force, the 
rituals prescribed by authority, that have divided the 
world and plunged it into darkness. It is direct access 
of every human being to God that alone can bring unity 
out of diversity and establish a social order which shall 
be identical with the kingdom of God. 

But, if Protestants accept and proclaim this principle, 
they are bound, more deeply than any others in the 
modern world, to translate the will of God into the laws, 
the attitudes, and institutions of modern society. They 
cannot throw their responsibility on any sacred order. 
They cannot claim, as laymen, that it is the business of 
ecclesiastics to save the world. ‘They cannot rest in the 
security of an infallible organization. They know full 
well that, unless they can incarnate the divine will in the 
life of the citizen, unless they translate the law of God 
into the codes of men, unless they Christianize the in- 
stitutions of the modern world, the divine kingdom cannot 
come on earth, but will be only the dream of a dreamer 
who dreams that he has been dreaming. One of the 
first truths of Protestantism is that no man can be a 
good Christian unless he is a good citizen. - 

Such citizenship is needed in the political life of our 
time. We cannot farm out our political duties. Thou- 
sands of men fail to realize how clearly civic obligation 
flows from religious faith. We cannot pray ‘Thy king- 
dom come”’ unless we are making it come in the caticus 
and the voting booth. ‘The farmer who refuses to leave 
his farm on election day, the scholar who is so absorbed 
in his book or his laboratory that he cares not who is 
chosen as governor or president, the gilded youth who 
sit idly in arm-chairs gazing out of club windows on 
election morning, while newly arrived immigrants vote 
“in blocks of five,’’—all these men are guilty of a species of 
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atheism. They either do not believe in any god what- 
ever, or they believe in a god who does not care, a power 
which is absent or impotent. : 

The primitive Christians who believe that in a few 
years the heavens shall roll together as a scroll and all 
human governments vanish, might be pardoned if they 
felt no interest in the government. We can forgive them 
if they were not enthusiastic over allegiance to Herod or 
Nero. But we who believe that America is chosen as 
the future leader in the world’s civilization, and who 
believe also in God, have a duty that is written on the 
sky and that calls aloud in every soul. We need to 
supplement the individualism of the New Testament by 
the magnificent social zeal and corporate consciousness 
of the Old Testament. We need to see Moses standing 


at the court of Pharaoh, or ascending the mountain, to - 


cry in audacious devotion, ‘If thou wilt not forgive the 
people, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book!” We 
need to see Elijah defying Ahab, and Nehemiah building 
the walls of the city, and all the Old Testament prophets 
aflame with zeal for civic righteousness and ready to die 
that Israel might live. We need to remember that the 
atomistic virtue of the eighteenth century is as far from 
the Bible as from the spirit of the twentieth century. 
The good man of the thirteenth ,century was Simeon 
Stylites, isolated on his pillar. The good man of the 
fifteenth century was Thomas 4 Kempis, whose “Imi- 
tation of Christ’’ has no faintest allusion to any wrongs 
in this world to be righted. The good man of Bunyan’s 
dream was one who thrust his fingers into his ears to 
stop the cry of wife and children while he started on his 
long flight through the world to the celestial gate. But 
the good man of our time is the one who turns back 
into the city Destruction, and resolves never to leave it 
until he has transformd some portion of it, at least, into 
the enduring City of God. 

Indeed, it is in the modern city that Christian patri- 
otism finds its chief challenge and its finest opportunity. 
In America we have succeeded in our States fairly well, 
but we have steadily failed in our cities. The govern- 
ment of Massachusetts is better than that of Boston. 
Illinois is far nearer our ideals than is Chicago. Our 
States or colonies were developed before our cities grew 
up. In Europe precisely the opposite is the case. Paris 
is older than France, and London vastly older than 
Great Britain. Hence, in the Old World, there is a fine 
loyalty to the city which we, in America, are only begin- 
ning to acquire. Not until we do acquire shall we un- 
derstand the enthusiasm of Saint Paul for his Roman citi- 
zenship, which could lead him to describe himself as 
both ‘“‘a servant of Christ’? and ‘“‘a citizen of no mean 
Cliyon 

But this duty of the citizen is more than political, it 
is industrial as well. The chief problems of our time are 
not political, they are economic. How can the ever- 
expanding industrial and commercial activity of our time 
be shot with Christian aim and Christian principles? 
How can modern business be made Christian? The 
question is not how can we Christianize the results of 
business. We also believe that the money which men 
make out of business should be devoted to Christian 
ends, that some of it should be given to the poor, to the 
sick, to education, to religion,—we all believe that. But 
the question is not how to Christianize the results of 
business, but the process itself, so that, whether money 
is made or lost, the daily toil of all the millions who 
work in factory and shop and mill and office shall be 
Christian toil. We need to be Christian citizens not after 
business hours are over, but while the business is being 
done. Many a citizen who would willingly die for his 
country in time of war is quite willing to work against 
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his country, to circumvent its laws, elude its officials, 
and prey upon its citizens in time of peace. The chief 
stealing of our time is not done by the footpad or the 
burglar, it is done by every man who profits by adultera- 
tion in manufacture or deception in trade, or by accept- 
ing wages for which he has not rendered full equivalent. 
Dishonest labor, whether it go into shoes or cotton cloth, 
into the making of life preservers or impure food, into 
the building of a capitol at Albany or Harrisburg’ or 
Philadelphia, is not only individual falsity, but social 
treachery and a subtle form of attack upon the State. 
All false and deceitful craftsmanship is to be classed with 
the work of the brigand and the pirate, and all true, 
jisaar work is part of the coming of the kingdom of 
od. 

All legitimate business is_a form of social service. 
‘““My business,”’ says the owner proudly, as he looks 
about his mill or his store. But in the closely woven 
network of modern industrial life what possible enter- 
prise is there of which a man can truly say ‘‘mine’’? 
In the days when one man made a whole pair of shoes, 
the possessive pronoun had some significance. But, when 
thousands of pairs are daily turned out of one factory, 
no living man can, in the sight of God, look upon the 
thousands and say ‘‘mine.”” ‘When ye pray,”’ said Jesus, 
“say our.’”” Not only when we pray, but when we organ- 
ize and administer and produce, the modern world is 
slowly learning to say ‘‘our.”’ 

We talk of some enterprises as “public utilities.” 
But such distinctions are rapidly becoming shadowy and 
unreal. The smallest private undertaking, as it expands, 
becomes either a public utility or a public damage and 
impediment. None of us manufacture to himself. If 
the plumber shall say, I am not responsible for society, 
is he therefore not responsible? If the switch-tender 
shall say, I am not of the social body, is he therefore not 
of the body? If the vender of milk shall say, I am not 
of the State, is he therefore free from the State? ‘Every 
man,”’ says a recent writer in the London Spectator, 
‘whether he is tilling the soil, heaving coal, laying bricks, 
writing books, organizing business, or planning some in- 
dustrial work great or small, must accustom himself to 
feel that he is doing it not for himself or his family alone, 
but partly for his country. In every form of activity, 
the motherland must be the silent partner who calls upon 
him for an extra margin of effort, energy, and self- 
sacrifice.’’ 

The idea of doing business purely for pecuniary gain 
is one that we no longer tolerate in certain forms of social 
effort. If we suspect that to be the chief motive of the 
physician, we do not ask him to enter our homes. If we 
find it in the clergyman, we pay no heed to his message. 
The common soldier is supposed to have risen far above 
it. The fireman who has been two weeks on the force of 
fire fighters is supposed to have a far higher aim in view. 
The trained nurse and the college professor are surely 
not living chiefly for financial reward. But why do we 
tolerate and expect in industrial pursuits a sordidness 
which we repudiate in other callings? Why do we expect 
the fireman who rescues the goods in the store to labor 
from any higher motive than the man who sells the goods 
behind the counter? Why do we expect the man who 
teaches in a school-house to live by a different code 
from the contractor who builds the school-house? All 
such distinctions are conventional and unreal. All men 
must live for the State or against it. The aim of the 
baker must be to feed the hungry, the aim of the clothier 
to clothe the naked. If they do this efficiently, they will 
be financially rewarded; but they aim, if they be true 
citizens, not at the reward, but at the public service. 
Private business, in the strict meaning of the words, is 
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as inconceivable as private fighting in the army. ‘The 
maxims of Poor Richard, coldly calculating, shrewdly 
egotistic, are a poor foundation for social co-operation. 
No man becomes lawfully rich unless he enriches society 
in the very process of enriching himself. If he rises, he 
must rise as the mountain rises, lifting forests and homes 
and villages on its broad shoulders into new light and 
air. The saving of the individual becomes meaningless 
except as it involves in some measure the salvation of 
society. 

What vast changes would come over the modern world 
if these truths should come home to our men and women 
of leisure. What vast access of moral energy would ensue 
if these things were believed by the men who, after their 
business hours, give all their time to sport, and the women 
who devote their womanhood to the lust of the eye and 
the pride of life. Would that the men who now look on. 
the world as a mere orange to be squeezed for their own 
delectation could see it as a sphere for the noblest ser- 
vice.e Would that the women who in England are defy- 
ing the laws of the State and the laws of their own being 
in the violent demand for political power could see the 
world as a post of duty rather than a place for frenzied 
self-assertion. 

Would that the men and women of leisure and prop- 
erty could ponder the meaning of the appalling incident 
in the ancient parable, ‘A certain beggar was brought 
whom they laid daily at a rich man’s gate.’’ Not in the 
rich man’s hospital, where no feeblest cry could reach 
the man’s ear, but at his gate, where he could not step 
over that strange object or walk around it, but must 
come face to face with his new problem and his inevitable 
duty. Civilization to-day is placing poverty at the very 
gate of wealth, weakness at the gate of strength, and 
ignorance at the gate of the university. 


Che Pulpit. 
A Fruitful Church.* 


BY PROF. H. H. BARBER. 


Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit; so shall 
ye be my disciples.—JOHN xv. 8. 

That is the Christian test of worth and standard of 
value. The disciple is not only to believe rightly, but 
also to act worthily. It is not enough to admire and 
adore the perfection of God: he must himself strive to 
be perfect as his Father in heaven is perfect. It is not 
enough to love Christ: the disciple must keep his com- 
mandments, and live in the spirit of his life. It is not 
enough to pray for forgiveness: we must ourselves for- 
give our enemies, or our prayer avails not. It does not 
suffice to sow the seeds of virtuous principles, and tend 
them in the growth of high ideals and the beautiful 
blossoming of lofty sentiments: they must bear fruit. 
Christianity never lets go its hold on practical life. There 
are systems of philosophy, possibly there are systems of 
theology, which may be consistently held as theories only; 
but no Christian belief is adequate or worthy which does 
not make character nobler and life more serviceful and 
complete. When a lawyer wanted to discuss the extent 
and limits of obligation, asking, ‘‘And who is my neigh- 
bor?’’ Jesus told him the story of the good Samaritan, 
and dismissed him with the practical injunction, ‘Go, 
and do thou likewise.” 


*This Beane WAS preached at the dedication of the Unitarian Church, Jacksonville, 
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“Bear fruit!’’ The text is from the parable of the Vine 
and the Branches. The Divine Husbandman planted 
the vine, tends its springing and its growth, and then ex- 
pects it not only to grow luxuriantly, to trail gracefully, 
to blossom abundantly. He expects every branch to 
bear fruit,-to bring forth clustering virtues and living 
charities, the fair harvest of fruitful and ennobled lives. 
The flaunting passion-flower of impulse, the seedless roses 
of selfish culture or self-seeking delights, or even self- 
saving religion, poorly fulfil the Christian law. . 

In the light of this demand, how meagre and barren 
seems the record of many lives—like the fig-tree which 
the Master is fabled to have cursed, ‘‘nothing but leaves!”’ 
What is to bear fruit? Saint Paul tells us that the fruit 
of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. In these things 
our religion is to be fruitful. 

It concerns us specially to note that this is the com- 
plaint that many make of other churches and of ours. 
Some among the other churches are confident and emphatic 
in denying to Unitarians any part in the spiritual service of 
the world, and even—which is of less importance—in 
denying to them the Christian name. ‘‘You have high 
morality,” they sometimes admit, ‘“‘you have fine cult- 
ure, and amiable sentiments; but you do not bear fruit. 
Where are your great religious enterprises, where your 
denominational growth, your distinguished missionary 
service?’’ Now, it is quite possible that some who 
mark these defects may be mistaken as to what bearing 
fruit in religion really is, and fancy they are bearing fruit 
when they are only noisily rustling their leaves. They 
may be rather building up great organizations, ordering 
splendid rituals, or defending dogmatic systems, than 
serving the deepest needs of thé times, or witnessing 
clearly for righteousness and humanity, and helping to 
make character nobler and life richer, loftier, and more 
complete. Nevertheless, let us take heed it is quite 
possible to hold even the highest truth in a lifeless and 
unworthy way. It is quite possible to be more interested 
in setting forth our differences with our religious neighbors 
than in positive religious work and the culture and prac- 
tice of the divine life. We may humbly confess our fre- 
quent lack of consecrated zeal and spiritual power, 
especially of organized enthusiasm and denominational 
enterprise. 

But liberal Christianity is not without capacity to 
bear fruit abundantly and of noble quality. To us, at 
least, there can be no question of its potency and worth. 
To us our Unitarian gospel stands for the highest truth 
of God and the largest hope for man. It stands for the 
central truth of Jesus and the divine life of Jesus, as 
interpreted and enforced by the advancing thought of 
the noblest lives of all the centuries. It stands for an 
open Bible where the eternal elements of truth and life 
are being brought into clearer light by all the helps of 
scholarship and human experience, and gain confirma- 
tion and fresh illustration from the consenting Scriptures 
of every civilized race the world has known. It would 
accept all that the Spirit has taught and witnessed, 
working in the life of Christendom and of universal re- 
ligion. It finds its central power in the universal love 
of God and the deathless aspirations of the human soul. 
It is the religion of the Sermon on the Mount, of the 
Parable of the Prodigal Son, and of Paul’s great chapter 
on Charity. It believes in a Heavenly Father, whose love 
embraces every child of man, in a Leader and Exemplar 
whose divine word and way we may follow in free and 
glad fellowship and trust, as he calls us to the service of 
his father and our father, of his God and our God. It 
affirms the life of holiness and human service as the way 
of true salvation: it has a deathless hope which despairs 
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of none, an immortal trust that embraces all in its sym- 
pathy and onlooking to the sure fulfilment of God’s 
eternal purpose. It makes character the basis of re- 
ligious fellowship and freedom the corner-stone of faith. 
It stands to us—as doubtless every disciple’s faith to 
him—for the strength and sweetness of pure Chris- 
tianity. 

So our liberal faith is professive, reformatory, humane. 
It looks, with John Robinson, for the larger truth that 
is yet to break forth from God’s eternal word. Other 
Christians may thank God as heartily for the gifts of his 
spirit and his Son: the liberal Christian will soonest seek 
to understand how these gifts may be rationally and help- 
fully applied. Its tree of life may not rise to so high a 
peak of pious emotion as certain other forms of faith; 
but it ought, at least, to spread to a broader top of charity, 
and load itself with the fruits that shall be for the sus- 
tenance and the healing of the nations. It does not 
deal so largely with inward experiences of pardon or 
rapture—sometimes unwisely neglecting these—as with 
applying to character and conduct the forces and the 
tests of moral and spiritual life. It is not concerned so 
much with the heaven or,hell after deatk as with bringing 
something of heavenly blessing and comfort to brighten 
the life that now is, and cure the hells that infest society 
and desolate human hearts here and now. It is not 
hurrying away from impending doom so fast that it has 
not a sympathizing word and a helping hand for every 
human distress and every depressed and struggling lot. 
It is not bound so closely to old convictions or survivals 
of past usages and beliefs as to fail to hear what God is 
speaking now, or to doubt that he will call us to further 
truth and higher service in the time to come. With one 
of its distinguished confessors Unitarianism believes 
to-day is better than yesterday, and that to-morrow 
will be better than to-day. 

The genuine Unitarian does not so much propose to go 
to heaven as to bring something of heavenly peace and 
gladness into all the relations of men. He works to make 
the common life pure, generous, helpful, nobly inspiring, 
rationally devout, cheerfully trustful. He would bring 
the power of a divine compassion and the inspiring cheer 
of an infinite hope into depressed and tempted lives and 
the rebuke of Christ’s purity and yearning love to redeem 
men from sin’s debasement and the death of worldly 
greeds. ‘‘Unto a perfect manhood’’ is the mark of his 
high calling. Does a drunkard reform, a worldling 
deepen into a life of human service,.a trifler begin living 
a serious and devoutly useful life? Others may rejoice 
that. a soul is saved from future unending woe; the 
Liberal Christian will rejoice in the manhood saved, 
the friends blessed, the community relieved and strength- 
ened in helpful agencies. 

A Unitarian church is not primarily a shelter and 
refuge from the ills of existence: more is it a training- 
school of human powers, a working centre of holy and 
happy service, a fellowship of grateful worship and 
serious counsel for mutual uplift and inspiration. 

So Unitarianism is not ashamed to believe in education, 
reforms, human causes. Whatever will enlarge, ennoble, 
sweeten the life of the community or of any class of the 
community, it is its chosen work, if that be the com- 
munity’s sorest need. It counts nothing as merely 
secular, but rather infinitely sacred, that meets the needs 
of men and women or relieves the pitiful sorrows of any 
little child. It aims at nothing less than the right ad- 
justment of all human relations through the pervading 
and overcoming might of the great gospel of Good Will. 
It would make society pure, brotherly, and helpful. It 
would put the ethics of the Golden Rule into all business 
relations, It would redeem politics from the opprobrium 
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of private and partisan greeds and make it stand for 
sacred opportunity and obligation of public service. It 
would make privilege everywhere mindful of high respon- 
sibilities, and ability everywhere and always glad to serve 
and share. So it would help to bring the kingdom of 
heaven on the earth and make God’s will done here as 
it is in heaven. 

Such in its ideal is the faith this church would stand 
for, and seek to commend and embody in its fellowship. 
And I am willing and glad,—imperfectly and poorly as 
it has been realized,—I am glad to have it brought to this 
test and judged of by its fruits. Take the communities 
where the Unitarian Church has established its influence 
and done its work, in this country or England, or, if you 
please, Transylvania, where Unitarianism has had a 
struggling and persecuted life for three hundred and fifty 
years. It will hardly be questioned that in just these 
communities education is most advanced, philanthropy 
widest and most intelligent, charities most far-reaching, 
wise reforms most successfully pressed, and the essential 
claims of personal character and piety not less honored. 
Indeed some of these fair fruits of our freer gospel are 
well evidenced by those who cannot accept our statement 
of religious truth. Itis not by accident that in connection 
the older branch of our Congregational order, the literary 
and educational interest and progress of the country, 
has so largely reflected and embodied our human and pro- 
gressive ideals of culture and social and intellectual life. 
It is not by accident that there went forth from the quiet 
study of Dr. Channing—that saintly father of our house- 
hold of faith—the devoted and inspiring leaders of several 
main directions of advance in American civilization and 
progress,—Horace Mann, to renovate the public school 
system of the country; Joseph Tuckerman, to pioneer 
the ministry to the poor in our great cities,—true father 
and herald of the sociological progress of the nineteenth 
century; Noah Worcester to plead the peace movement, 
the vision of poets and prophets, and plead God,—the 
work and glory of this twentieth century of Christ to 
fulfil and rejoice in; Samuel G. Howe, the good genius 
of the blind; Dorothea Dix, the persistent and per- 
suasive angel of the insane, who pleaded long and suc- 
cessfully with legislatures and with Congress for the 
humane shelter and wiser care of this unhappy class, then 
sorely neglected in all our States. 

I mention these—among many well-known names in 
various departments of public and social life—not boast- 
fully, but in glad and grateful remembrance of their 
work and witness for a human and practical faith. That 
is the work, indeed, the Unitarian faith urged and under- 
took to do. Many others did not so fully undertake to 
do it, did not think it at all the work of the Church to do 
it. They had their work—defending the faith, gathering 
converts, building up their great churches and colleges, 
sending out their missionaries, and saving souls. So 
they have had their great enthusiasm and their great 
successes. I have no word to say against them: on the 
contrary, I rejoice in their work and its great beneficent 
results. I bow before their zeal, their consecration, their 
service of Christian civilization, their splendid missionary 
record. Often they have done better to establish and 
advance their faith than we have done for ours. They 
all were needed, doubtless, to meet the varied thought 
and conditions of the country and the time. But this 
broader, deeper, more practical, more social work was 
needed also, to witness for the close union of religion and 
life of advancing thought and rational faith. 

Especially has it been needed to keep clear and strong 
the ideals of personal character, social purity, and earnest 
service of all good causes; especially, too, to meet and 
gather in those who fall out of the churches that repeat 
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words and enforce doctrines which go far to repel many in 
our time from all religion. I ‘knowhow the churches 
of all names are letting harsher and more difficult doc- 
trines of the past fall into the background. I know, I 
rejoice to know, that many of them are emphasizing 
humane and practical views in religion, and are organiz- 
ing good work for the community with an energy and 
success that shame our frequent indifference. But it 
seems to us good to be in a church that has no outgrown 
doctrines to ignore and no occasion for heresy-hunting 
in the individual freedom of its members in their loyalty 
to the great ideals of Christian truth and service. Others 
with a great price are seeking to gain this freedom but 
it is our glad privilege that we are free born in the liberty 
of the children of God. 

The country everywhere needs an administration of 
religion, rational, spiritual, practical, humane. So hu- 
manity everywhere needs this simple, central gospel. 
Wherever it has gone in charge of earnest and devoted 
men it has abundantly helped the social and spiritual 
life of communities and of human souls. Not by out- 
growing religion, but by lifting current Christianity to 
higher, broader, sweeter issues, that it may know its real 
genius and spirit better, and more fully enter on the 
Master’s service in the service of his brethren, is the 
aspiration and purpose of this dear church of ours. May 
it be the inspiration and consecrating purpose of those 
who gather in this new house of Christian worship and 
instruction. For, most of all, we need to be fully pos- 
sessed by the spirit of our religion. We need it for char- 
acter, for cheer; for hope in life, for comfort in sorrow, 
for supporting trust in death. It should be our best and 
command our best. So long as it is our faith, it is ours 
to serve and stand for. So long as it is ours, it is ours 
to honor and promote—our ground for work, our place 
for help. If it really commands our acceptance,—the 
consent of our minds, the loyalty of our hearts,—it is 
ours to live by, to live with, to live for. 

For the world supremely needs our truth, our faith, our 
service. When I behold the woes and warrings of the 
world, the shames and shams that debase society and 
desolate human lives, I profoundly feel that the one 
thing the world needs most of all is our simple gospel of 
manhood and humanity, the assurance of God’s inward 
call and Christ’s cleansing and redeeming law of love. 
And, when I see the sadness and loneliness that burden 
and depress many lives, the doubts and darkness that 
oppress humanity, the superstitious terrors and the 
mysterious gloom that gather even round the thought 
of God and the immortal life, then I feel that the one 
thing the whole creation groans for and labors together 
until now to attain is just our simple and sublime con- 
viction of God’s universal fatherliness and his present 
life, inworking and overarching ours, enclasping all 
worlds and all souls in the hold of his eternal purpose of 
grace and blessing. 

Here, then, is the call that comes to our faith, our church, 
our individual lives, the fruit we are set to bear. May 
this new temple be the fair symbol and the gracious home 
of a religion so hopeful, so humane, so broadly catholic, 
so tenderly human and serviceful. In discipleship to the 
highest life, in sympathy with every genial and sincere 
fellowship in religion, in glad and grateful recognition of 
all that is kindly, uplifting, and nobly aspiring in every 
church and every agency of human service, may this house 
enshrine the faith and hope and love of a devoted and 
increasing company who shall find here renewed strength 
and comfort for the work of life, and be sent forth, week 
by week, to glad and loyal witness in daily duty and ser- 
vice to the present Fatherhood of God and the growing 
brotherhood of man, 
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Let us serve in the spirit of that noble veteran of our 
faith, the honored chaplain of the United States Senate, 
Edward Everett Hale:— 


“Ts there some desert or some stormy sea 
Where Thou, good God of Angels, wilt send me? 
Is there some sod, 
Some rock for me to break; 
Some handful of thy corn to take, 
And scatter far afield, 
Till it in turn shall’yield 
Its hundred fold 
Of grains of gold; 
To feed the waiting children of my God? 
Show me the desert, Father, or the sea! 
Is it thine enterprise? Great God send me! 
And, though this body lie where ocean rolls, 
Count me among all faithful souls!” 


Spiritual Life, 


The path of duty, and not the path of inclination, is 
the path of happiness.—William D. Little. 


ra 


Religion is not a label, but an element of character. 
It is not a declaration, but a life-—John C. Learned. 


wt 
Never fear to do what you think is right, even though 
you fear others may think it is wrong.—Arthur B. Rich- 


ardson. 
we 


A man in spiritual affinity with this eternal mind will 
think the beautiful thoughts of God in the terms of a 
beautiful life—Thomas R. Slicer. 


wd 


It has been said with truth that every good man we 
meet in life adds to our responsibility. One day we must 
account for the use we made of his example.—Joseph 


Wood. 
Js 


There is always around us 2 wealth of beauty far beyond 
our utmost capacity of feeling and enjoying, and the more 
we ate xsthetically, morally, spiritually, the more of it 
we can take in, and transmute into gladness, praise, and 
love.—A. P. Peabody. 


‘Decay of the Sense of Sin. 


BY REV. W. H. RAMSAY. 


The late W. E. Gladstone said that the most striking 
change in the religious world in his time was the decay 
of the sense of sin. There can be no question that a vast 
change has taken place within, let us say, half a cen- 
tury, both in the conception of sin and in the place it 
holds in religious thought and doctrine. 

For centuries the central idea of Christianity was that 
of deliverance from sin. The entire scheme of theology 
centred about this one point ,—redemption from the curse 
of sin. It was explained, first of all, as an alienation 
of the whole human race from the divine favor, a primal 
curse resting upon mankind, on account of the trans- 
gression of the “first parents.”” ‘This was “original sin.” 
It involved a degradation of*the nature of man. The 
guilt and corruption of Adam’s sin was transmitted to all 
his progeny. This doctrine was elaborated by Saint 
Augustine, and John Calvin added to it the unrelieved 
horror of his speculation. These have been embodied 
in a creed and a catechism that is still taught to little 
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children in modern Sunday-schools, to the bane of their 
religious training and natural spiritual unfolding. 

The main purpose of this type of teaching is to induce 
a sense of guilt and simpleness as a preliminary to the 
appropriation of the redeeming merits of Christ. It 
implies that what is called religious experience arises from 
a consciousness of guilt and corruption. 

Dr. George Albert Coe says that the ‘‘sense of sin” 
which the old type of religion called for was an artificial 
product of the prevailing doctrine of sin. ‘“‘The ruin 
wrought by Adam’s transgression, the sinfulness of our 
nature, its alienation from God,—all this, firmly believed 
and constantly preached, was well fitted to work upon 
the emotions through the imagination, and to produce 
the precise sense of being ‘lost’ that the doctrine called 
for. This was nothing less than ‘trying to experience a 
doctrine.’’’ (For a clear and interesting discussion of 
this whole subject one should read Prof. Coe’s two little 
books, ‘“‘Education in Religion and Morals” and ‘‘The 
Spiritual Life,’ Fleming H. Revell Company). ‘This 
theological doctrine of sin is rapidly disappearing from 
the modern mind. Religion is receiving a vastly higher 
and truer interpretation, which is putting ‘“‘sin’’ into the 
background. The doctrine of sin is receiving an en- 
tirely new interpretation. 

Many factors have contributed to this change. 

1. Evolution. ‘he true story of the rise of man from 
a lower order of life has utterly discredited the theologi- 
cal notion of a ‘‘fall’”’ of the human race. ‘The race has 
not fallen: it has been gradually, but surely, rising. 
It is the fact of human progress that has given rise to the 
idea of depravity. ‘We are always a little ahead of 
ourselves. Our conception of what we ought to be out- 
runs our knowledge of what we are, and it is this struggle 
between what we want to be and what we are that gives 
the impression of a fall from a higher state, and occasions 
what we call ‘evil’ in the world.” ‘‘The evil man is the 
undeveloped man, or the man who has unfortunately 
reverted to an ancient type.’’ As the race advanced, 
many things once right and good under the existing con- 
ditions have become bad and ‘“‘immoral’’ in relation to 
higher and better standards of lifé. 

The advance of moral ideas has made the conception 
of imputed guilt a monstrous and impossible idea to 
thinking people. 

2. A second factor that has changed the conception 
of sin is that many of the religious or ecclesiastical stand- 
ards and rules of life are found to be unnatural or dis- 
torted. Churches have placed many things innocent 
and beautiful in themselves and enlarging to man’s life 
under the ban. The churches, by their rules of morality, 
have created a host of artificial and unreal ‘‘sins.”’ 
Ecclesiastical goodness and real goodness have not 
corresponded. I have heard a bishop declare, in a Lenten 
sermon, that the man who did not observe sin was 
“spitting upon Christ.” 

Religious sects have placed certain forms of popular 
amusement, harmless in themselves, on a level with 
serious moral offences. Such teaching leads toa narrow 
and artificial life: it produces a natural revolt against the 
churches and their teaching. 

Religious sanctions have been frequently invoked to 
support rules and standards of life that were immoral, 
because bad for man and restrictive of the things that 
make for larger and fuller life. This, too, has caused a 
natural revolt, because such a ‘‘sense of sin”’ arises out of 
a distorted idea of religion. It has led many to adopt 
the idea that religion is rather ‘a disease to be cured 
than a grace to be cultivated.” 

3. A third reason for the decay of the old ‘“‘sense of sin”’ 
is the fact that the modern conception of ‘“‘salvation”’ 
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has shifted from the self-centred individualistic point of 
view to that of social uplift and redemption. The old 
theological notion of salvation centred in the rescue of 
the individual from guilt and fromthe ‘‘wrath of God.” 
It was intensely introspective and often morbid “getting 
salvation’’ was a selfish business. 

The new attitude and view of the matter is expressed 
in the widely known motto of Dr. Edward E. Hale: 
“Look upand not down, lookout andnot in, look forward 
and not back, and lend a hand.”’ Or, as Dr. Coe expresses 
it: “Do not trouble about your soul or about your 
sins. It draws you from large, and, at times, into petty, 
self-centred scrupulosity.’’ ‘‘The Christian conscious- 
ness is moving toward a point where the supreme question 
of life will be not, ‘Am I saved?’ but ‘Whatam I good for?’ 
not ‘Does God pardon and accept me?’ but, ‘How can I 
contribute most to the progress of the kingdom of God? 
Day by day, when the Christian reaches the reflective 
hour at the close of the day’s work, he will ask, not “What 
sin have I committed to-day?’ but ‘What canI learn 
from this day that will make me more efficient to-mor- 
OWA e 

The change indicated in this attitude toward sin will 
appear all the more significant when we know that the 
words I have quoted are taken from a writer in good 
standing in the Methodist Church. 

This is the wholesome and helpful attitude toward life 
and its opportunities. 

Fear has sometimes been expressed that this decay of 
the old-fashioned sense of sin, and the passing of the old 
doctrine of sin, may mean the decay of vital religion, and 
a weakening of the authority of conscience. ‘There are 
no sufficient grounds for such fear. 

There certainly has been a decay of the old type of 
self-centred, introspective religion. People are think- 
ing less and less about “‘saving their own souls.”” But 
there has never been a time when the moral sense of 
Christian people generally was more alive, or the sense of 
responsibility for the real salvation of society more keen, 
or when men were actuated. by higher ideals in private 
and public life, than they are to-day. 

Religion is not declining; it is growing; it is becoming 
deeper and broader and more ethical and more truly 
spiritual; it is clearing itself of belittling and degrading 
elements that clung to it under the old forms and inter- 
pretations. 

A whole catalogue of artificial sins, created by priest- 
craft and superstition, has been swept away, and man’s 
spirit has been liberated from false and conventional re- 
strictions and prohibitions. A higher, more natural, and 
more beautiful moral and spiritual life has been made 
possible. 

The true conception of sin, the modern conception, 
is that it is failure to go forward to the higher and better 
life, when the vision of that life comes to us. When we 
fail to go on, we degenerate, and then there arises a dis- 
cord between what we are and what we ought to be and 
might be. f 

Degeneration is the black shadow that accompanies 
evolution. It means loss of faculty, loss of power, a 
blunting of conscience, and a blurring of moral vision. 
When conscience becomes awake, and we are conscious 
of failure and dereliction, and the struggle for the better 
life begins, then the need of readjustment and a rein- 
forcement of the weakened power of the will is felt. 
How are moral harmony and a renewal of the will to be 
attained? The old creeds say that man must accept 
moral bankruptcy, and that there is no power of renewal 
or redemption within the soul. Liberal religion says, 
if man is a moral bankrupt, and there is no recuperative 
spiritual power left in him, then he is indeed lost be- 
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yond hope of recovery. But this is not true. The 
worst of prodigals, the most degraded man, is still his 
father’s child: the divine nature is still his, he may re- 
turn to his father’s house. The awakening of the spirit- 
ual nature may be the creation of an impulse to a trium- 
phant struggle against the gravitation to evil and dis- 
integration. The most harmful and discouraging thing 
about the old religious creeds is that they really deny 
this power of moral recuperation in man. 

The teaching of the gospel of Jesus knows nothing of 
the doctrine of sin and the scheme of redemption set 
forth in the evangelical creeds. This fact needs to be 
constantly emphasized. Liberal religion, at its best, is 
a reaffirmation of the great moral and spiritual law of 
harmony and renewal that Jesus perceived so clearly 
and taught so consistently. In this respect Jesus is the 
greatest master in the spiritual realm. He declared to 
the penitent and struggling soul the divine and natural 
law of spiritual renewal. When the human child turns 
toward the eternal light of love, the shadow of sin is cast 
behind him. Love, the sense of love, renews the will. 
It is an almighty and all-conquering power and brings 
with it a new incentive and a new vision of the meaning 
of life. Old things pass away and all things become 
new. God’s almightiness is linked to our human weak- 
ness. Divine forgiveness is nothing more nor less than 
the sense of peace and harmony of being that comes with 
the adjustment of our wills and our lives to the law of the 
good will, to the law of love. We take the verdict of our 
own souls, of our own inner experience, for the verdict 
of Heaven. It is the verdict of Heaven. 

LouIsvILLe, Ky. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Contagion of Suicide. 


Say in the year 1854, John Milton Earle was the editor 
of the Massachusetts Spy. Now, the Massachusetts Spy 
was the oracle of more than one-half Worcester County. 
Mr. Earle came into the office one morning and said,— 
“Who put into the paper this account of a suicide in 
Charlton?” 

One of the young men answered briskly, well pleased 
with his own success; ‘“‘I put it in, sir. I learned of it 
from the stage driver, and I think no other paper had it.”’ 
To whom Mr. Earle replied: “I thank you, Mr. Smith. 
I am glad, that all the gentlemen are here to hear me. 
It is now eighty-two years since the Spy was first 
published. ‘This is the first announcement of a suicide 
which was ever made in the Spy. And I must rely on 
you, gentlemen, to see that it is the last.” 

Simply, Mr. Earle and his predecessors knew that 
suicide is a contagious disease, an epidemic. They 
did not mean to introduce it more than they would carry 
a scarlet fever patient into all the schools and make 
her kiss all the pupils. Mr. Earle, on the other hand, 
meant to stamp it out. 

I tell the story because the legislature and the boards 
of health who are at work checking small-pox and scarlet 
fever and diphtheria ought to use the same method to 
suppress suicide. ‘‘Be it enacted that the publication 
of any suicide is forbidden by law.’’ Probably the an- 
nouncement of suicide is more contagious than is any 
one of these diseases. Poor John Lowcast comes home 
from a day in which everything has gone wrong. No- 
body has paid his notes; none of the expected letters 
have come; prices have gone to the bottomless pit. As 
he takes his tea, he reads his evening paper and reads that 
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Will Halfcock has blown his brains out. Instantly he 
says, “I will do the same thing.’’ He goes upstairs, 
—is really pleased to fit the cap to his pistol, and 
blows out his brains because Will Halfcock had done 
the same by his. 

The publication of any act of suicide is hereby for- 
bidden. EpwarRp E. HALE. 


Worth While. 


BY JOHN WILLIAM SCHOLL, 


What dost thou know that is worth the while, 

O Master, gazing alone by night 
Into yon star-sown fields that smile 2 
Down from their heights on the slumbering earth? 
Is it the dead moon’s chilly dearth, 
The milky-starred girdle that bounds the sky, 

The comet’s hair, or the meteorite, 
That holds entranced thy sleepless eye? 


“T follow the sweep of the mighty thought 
Whereby yon worlds and their glory were wrought.” 


What dost thou know that is worth the while, 

O Master, climbing from rock to rock, , 
Up cliff and through gorge to the peaks that smile 
To the waking east and the fading west? 

Is it the gleam on the rose-red crest, 
The mystery of the myrtle’s food, 

The crystal’s cleavage, the cataract’s shock, 

.That seemed to thee the highest good? 


“T watch and dream out the marvelous scheme, 
And lo! it was wrought by the good supreme!”’ 


What dost thou know that is worth the while, 
O Master, conning with arméd eye 

Yon infinitesimal tropic isle, 

Astir with her myriad hostile swarms? 

Is it the marvel of manifold forms, 

Or the great things wrought by the endlessly small, 
Or the blight and the plague curbed by and by, 

That holds thee here truth’s willing thrall? 


“T am dreaming of life as I watch them strive, 
And lo! the dead world is all alive!”’ 


What dost thou know that is worth the while, 
O Master, scanning the scroll unrolled, 

Where centuries pass in long defile 

And great souls flit from age to age? 

Is it deed of king or word of sage, 

Or martyr’s blood, or stateman’s scheme? 
What slaves were freed, what empires sold? 

That haunts for aye thy pensive dream? 


“I follow the steps of the racial soul 
As she mounts and marches from goal to goal.” 


What dost thou know that is worth the while, 
O Poet, with rapt all-seeing eye, 

Whose heart, with childhood’s want of guile, 

Is the temple of living truth and beauty? 

Ts it the Calvary road of duty, 

The blare of trumpets, or love’s sweet idyl, 
Or wilding glory of earth and sky, 

That bursts into song with melodies tidal? 


“Behold the great marvel from star-land to sod! 
The soul recreates it each moment with God!” 


Chorus. 


One thing we know that is worth the while, 

As we dream or watch, by night or by day: 
Wherever we go there’s a wonderful smile 
That comes to us all from the heart of things. 
Earth with her creatures leaps and sings, 

And night divine with her myriad stars 

Rains peace and joy with each falling ray, 

Till the soul bursts forth from her prison bars, 


“And sings, as we watch and dream and strive: 
God’s thought is good and his world is alive!” 
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Literature. 


THE First FoLrio SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.— 
The value of this reproduction of the First 
Folio text of 1623—‘‘the text of texts,” 
Edmund Clarence Stedman called it, ‘‘the 
reading to which all who have to do with 
Shakespeare must return and return’’—has 
been widely recognized, and it is worth 
while to point out at this time the features 
of the reproduction as illustrated in the 
three volumes recently issued. These are 
the comedies of Merry Wives of Windsor, 
All’s Well that Ends Well, and Measure for 
Measure. Besides the recommendations of 
convenient form and clear type, each play 
is provided with notes, glossary, and list of 
variorum readings. In the introductions to 
these comedies Miss Porter studies their 
place and character, suggesting the signifi- 
cance of plot material and characters when 
viewed in relation to Shakespeare’s other 
work. An interesting study of sources fol- 
lows the argument, supplementing the ‘‘Lit- 
erary Illustrations,’? which occupy some 
fifty pages and constitute a distinctive and 
valuable aid to the understanding of the 
plays. The pages of selected criticism at 
the end of each volume bring together in 
small compass the gist of what Shakespeare 
critics have thought concerning the play 
under discussion, dating from the diarists 
and commentators of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to Walter Pater and Hamilton Mabie. 
Each volume has, moreover, a frontispiece 
interesting for its associations. Thus the 
popular though uncertain tradition con- 
nected with a youthful poaching escapade 
on Sit Thomas Lucy’s estate, Charlecote 
Park, near Stratford, allows the insertion 
of a picture of the manor-house, still one of 
the show places of this region. In 1904 a 
marble statue of Shakespeare, the work of 
O. Lessing, was unveiled in Weimar by the 
president of the Deutsche Shakespeare Ge- 
sellschaft, which celebrated the fortieth 
year of its excellent work in Shakespearean 
study and research. ‘This is used for the 
frontispiece to- Measure for Measure, while 
the third of these volumes contains a pict- 
ure of the Jubilee Memorial Fountain pre- 
sented to the town of Stratford by George 
Washington Childs of Philadelphia, on the 
occasion of the tercentenary celebration. 
Of it an English critic has written, ‘‘The 
fountain is incongruous, with its illuminated 
clock dial, carillon of bells, and distinctly 
modern architecture; but it was taken by 
the British folk as a token of kinship and 
good will from friends across the Atlantic.” 
The editors have performed their work, 
both in large and in detail, with intelligence 
and care, bringing to the task the study of 
years and the devotion made evident in 
their editing of Poet-Lore, which has long 
been an accepted medium for Shakespeare 
comment and discussion. Prof. Corson has 
declared this the most desirable edition of 
the plays which has yet been published. 


WitD LIFE ON THE Rockies. By Enos 
A. Mills. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.75 net.—Mr. Mills worked for three 


successive winters as a government experi- 
ment officer, with the title “State Snow 
Observer of Colorado.” His winter camp- 
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ing trips in deep snow, with peril from snow 
slides and blizzards, have furnished the 
material for these interesting and often 
thrilling sketches, a few of which have been 
published separately in World’s Work, The 
World To-day, and elsewhere. One interest- 
ing chapter records the biography of a great 
yellow pine, old before Columbus discovered 
America. He—Mr. Mills dignifies the pine 
with the masculine pronoun—lived through 
a thousand and forty-seven years. Born in 
856, he was bent over by snow in his twenti- 
eth year, and it was several years before he 
outgrew the experience. A century of 
tranquil life followed before a large tree, 
that grew several yards away, stabbed him 
in the side with two dead limbs. Ants and 
borers threatened him a few years later. A 
quiet existence of nearly three centuries 
came to an end in 1301, when lightning tore 
out a limb. In 1348 he lost, by winds, two 
of his largest branches. In 1486 he was 
wounded by two arrow heads, which re- 
mained to arouse speculation more than 
four centuries later. In 1540 he first knew 
the edge of steel and the tortures of fire. 
And so the story goes, through prosperity, 
drought, and earthquake shock, interpreted 
with skill and fertile with suggestion. Mid- 
get, the return horse, Bob, the pet quail, 
and Harriet, the youngest climber to scale 
Long’s Peak, serve to brighten some of 
these lonely experiences amid snow and 
precipices. 


THE LITTLE Gops. By Rowland Thomas. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—These 
stories of adventure and military life in the 
Philippines are for those who care more to 
know what things are true than what things 
are pleasant. The writer assures his readers 
that each experience was taken raw from 
life, and that no bit of tragedy or comedy— 
but in a way it is all tragedy—is here that 
some poor creature has not first lived through. 
It brings up the old question of contact 
between the East and the West, a contact 
that brings in its train cruelty, degenera- 
tion, and death, revealing the nature of 
men set free from restraints of civilization. 
There is a tremendous seriousness under- 
neath the book as a whole, a grim facing of 
the relentless, mysterious influences that 
work out destiny, disregarding life, love, 
reason. ‘These are ‘‘Games that were played 
by Some One, or by blind Fate,’’—or are 
there Little Gods, not incapable of amuse- 
ment, being little, who play their games with 
men for counters? That gives us the title. 


ADVENTURES IN FIELD AND Forest. By 
Frank H. Spearman, Harold Martin, F. S. 


Palmer, William Drysdale, and others. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 60 cents.— 
Here are fifteen short stories, of which 


nearly all record thrilling experiences with 
wild beasts. It may be that these stories 
appeared first in Harper’s Young People, and 
it was certainly a happy thought to collect 
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from the pages of that popular magazine 
stories that have vitality and continuing 
interest. South America, the West Indies, 
Africa, and India”are brought into view; 
but the last story of all concerns the hunt 
for a baby elephant in Chicago, which makes 
up in humor what it lacks in the element 
of danger that chiefly distinguishes the other 
tales. 


A Pair or Mapcaps. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Com- 
pany.—When one looks back to the time 
when Neighbor Jackwood and Cudjo’s Cave 
were new, it seems wonderful to find their au- 
thor still publishing books, travelling abroad, 
and holding hisown with his fellow-members 
of the literary craft asone of the directors of 
the-Boston Authors’ Club. This is a col- 
lection of stories for young people that have 
already appeared in magazines, possibly in 
The American Boy. ‘The leading story is 
the best, and its merry account of the dis- 
appearance of a troublesome dog recalls Mr. 
Trowbridge in his earlier days. The book 
is illustrated with pictures by Frank T. 
Merrill. 


THE Wuips oF ‘Time. By Arabella 
Kenealy. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Given the substitution of the child 
of a degenerate murderer for that of a “fam- 
ily of consequence,” let the baby girls grow 
up to womanhood, coming into near rela- 
tion with each other, introduce love, passion, 
and complicating circumstances as elements 
in the drama, and what will result? That 
in the problem which this novel solves in an 
unusual and continuously interesting fashion. 
The scientific interest of the experiment 
fades in the cross play of human emotion; 
but the outcome justifies belief in The 
Whips of Time. 


Antique Views of ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H, ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


SR RR a OS eR Se 


“EACH IN 


“Some call it Evolution, 


HIS OWN TONGUE AND OTHER POEMS”’ 


A new volume of seventy poems by Professor William Herbert Carruth 
of the University of Kansas, recently published. The title poem has 


Aind Others call it God”’ 


been declared the best short poem of the past twenty years. Bound 


handsomely in blue and gold. Price $1.00 at book dealers or sent post- 
paid by John P, Shea, Lawrence, Kansas. 
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‘THE Story oF THyrzAa. By Alice Brown, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—Alice 
Brown shows no signs of faltering in the 
high seriousness with which she accepts her 
literary work. Apparently she sets herself 
to each new book with renewed freshness 
of spirit and deepened insight into character. 
Thyrza’s solution of the old problem is 
marked by a spirit new among novel hero- 
ines, and her story is full of a pathos that 
never sinks to sentimentality and a sug- 
gestion of heroism that correlates itself to 
experiences of a widely different nature. 
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Miscellaneous. 


The Biography of a Silver Fox by Ernest 
Thompson Seton is a companion volume to 
The Biography of a Grizzly, and does not 
fall below it in the interest of its dramatic 
story and the charm of expression with 
which it is presented. The illustrations by 
the artist author are delightful additions to 
the attractive volume, which only strengthens 
our conviction that it is better to study 
animals and write about them than to kill 
them. (The Century Company, $1.50.) 


The Women’s Branch Alliance of the 
First Unitarian Church of New Orleans has 
issued a compilation of quotations prepared 
by Caroline C. Coffin and Selina E. B. Greg- 
ory. It is called a Day Book and contains 
a paragraph for each day in the year, most 
of which are given without credit. Others 
are by John W. Chadwick, William C. Gan- 
nett, Henry Wilder Foote, Jr., who was 
formerly a pastor of the church in New 
Orleans, Thomas R. Slicer, and other leaders 
in the Unitarian faith. The book is meet- 
ing with financial success. It is dedicated 
to Mrs. Amelia M. Putnam, a charter mem- 
ber and vice-president of the New Orleans 
Women’s Branch Alliance for twenty-five 
years. Mrs. Gregory, one of the editors, is 
a leader in the church and wife of Prof. 
W. B. Gregory of Tulane University. She 
has contributed drawings and designs which 
add much to the interest of the volume. It 
is hoped that the members of other Alliances 
will take especial interest in this little vol- 
ume, which represents an earnest effort to 
emphasize and extend the influence of Uni- 
tarian thought and to help in the work of 
the Alliance. Copies may be ordered, at 
50 cents each, from Mrs. W. B. Gregory, 
630 Pine Street, New Orleans, La. 


Magazines. 


The Harvard Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics (Boston, Geo. H. Ellis Co.) opens 
with an elaborate article by Prof. Sprague 
of Harvard on the proposal for a central 
bank in the United States. That proposal 
has been put forward in recent years, both 
by writers on economic subjects and by 
bankers, as the one promising remedy for 
our financial ills. Prof. Sprague calls this 
view a critical view, but it is more than 
critical: it is distinctly in opposition. He 
points out that the European central bank 
systems rest upon a wide use of branch 
banking, not only by the central banks 
themselves, but by the financial institu- 
tions which do business with the central 
banks. Further, the European banks carry 
on business directly with the commercial 
community in a way which is not contem- 
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plated for the proposed United States bank. | 
The current schemes have in mind a central 
bank which shall do business only with our 
national banks and shall serve as a place of 
re-discount for the national banks and as a 
refuge in case of panic. Prof. Sprague be- 
lieves that an institution limited in this 
way will not accomplish any useful results 
which could not be attained just as well 
by much less revolutionary changes in our 
banking system. The article is an impor- 
tant contribution to the literature of current 
finance. In the same isste Prof. W. Z. 
Ripley of Harvard takes up the subject of 
local discriminations in railroad rates. He 
discusses the long and short haul clause and 


describes the various conditions under which 
railways may charge a lower rate for the 
longer haul. His general conclusion is that 
a system of rates based in principle on dis- 
tance is the only natural and permanent 
one, and that exceptions to this system 
should not be allowed unless clear proof of 
public advantage is given. At the same 
time he admits that grounds for exception 
do sometimes exist. The article is illus- 
trated with charts and diagrams showing 
the peculiar situations that exist and illus- 
trating also the inevitableness of occasional 
high rates on short hauls. The so-called 
basing point system of the Southern roads 
meets with searching criticism. Still an- 
other timely contribution in the same number 
is Mr. Jonathan Thayer Lincoln’s descrip- 
tion of the sliding scale arrangements for 
fixing wages in the Fall River cotton mills. 
This arrangement is unique in the cotton 
trade, having been introduced in Fall River 
as result of the strike of 1905 under Gov. 
Douglas’s arbitration arrangement. It has 
been at work continuously since that time, 
and has contributed greatly to industrial 
peace in Fall River. 


Books Received. 


From L.C. Page & Co,, Boston. 
From Cairo to the Cataract. By Blanche Mabury Carson. 
The Spell of Italy. By Caroline Atwater Mason. $2.50. 
From the McNair Publishing Co., Auburndale, Mass. 
Caleb Cobweb’s Comparisons. By Amos R. Wells. 
Postpaid, so cents. 
From B. W. Huebsch, New York. 


Self-measurement. By William DeWitt Hyde. 
net. 


50 cts. 


From Houghton, Mifftin Company, Boston. 
A Lincoln Conscript. By Homer Greene. $1.50. 
The Story of New Netherland. By William Elliot 
Griffis. $1.25 net. 
Dragon’s Blood. By Henry Milner Rideout. $1.20 net. 
The Valley of Shadows. By Francis Grierson. $2 net. 
From the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 


The Function of Religion in Man’s Struggle for existence. 
By George Burman Foster. $1 net. 


From Henry Altemus Co., Philadeiphia. 


Human Nature in Selling Goods. By James H. Collins. 
50 cts. postpaid. 


THE DAY-BOOK 


OF THE 


Woman’s Branch Alliance 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


“An appealing gift-book; a sheaf of leaves tied with 
green cord, containing beautiful quotations for daily use.’’ 
From Unitarians in and out of Pulpit. 


Price, FIFTY CENTS Per Copy 


On Sale at 25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Orders for large numbers sent to Mrs. W. B. 
| GREGORY, 630 Pine Street, New Orleans, La., 
will be sent at short notice. 
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From Wright & Potter, Boston. 
Thirtieth Annual Report of the State Board of Charity 
of Massachusetts. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
The Rule of Three. By Alma Martin Estabrook. $1.25. 


Ready March 10. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE 


EDITOR OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


THE POETRY 
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The Rome, 
If I Knew. 


If I knew the box where the smiles are kept. 
No matter how large the key 

Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard, 
*Twould open I know for me. 


Then over the land and sea broadcast 
I'd scatter the smiles to play, 

That the children’s faces might hold them fast 
For many and many a day. 


If I knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I meet, 

I would try to gather them, every one, 
From nursery, school, and street. 


Then, folding and holding, I’d pack them in, 
And turn the monster key; 
I’d hire a giant to drop the box 
To the depths of the deep, deep sea. 
—Selected. 


Three Parables for Children. 


BY AVERIC S, FRANCIS. 
Now abideth Faith, Hope, Love, these three: 
and the greatest of these 1s Love. 


i 


There was once a little boy who went out 
to play by himself. And the fields were 
so full of flowers and the woods so full of 
birds that he went a long way, following 
first one path and then another. And, 
when he began to be hungry, he found a 
bed of wild strawberries and a spring of 
delicious water, and he was so happy that 
he forgot all about home and still wandered 
on. But at last, as he was running after 
a butterfly with red and gold wings, he fell 
and bruised himself and wanted to cry. 
Being a brave boy, he held back the tears, but 
he said in his heart. “Now I think I will go 
home.” And, lo! he did not know where 
home was, he had wandered so far. 

Then he began to be a little frightened 
and to walk quickly, sometimes in one di- 
rection and sometimes in another, and finally 
torun. But he could not find the way home, 
and he grew footsore and very tired, until 
at last he tripped over the root of a great 
tree and lay still, sobbing a little in spite 
of himself. And lying there on the soft 
moss, quite tired out, he fell asleep. When 
he waked, it was dark;and he saw the stars 
throbbing through the branches of the 
trees, and knew that it was night, and he 
was all alone somewhere out in the world. 
And now he found that he was listening to 
a strange sound. It was like some one 
singing, but it was such a song as he had 
never heard before. Sometimes it made 
him think of the running of water and the 
rustling of leaves, sometimes of the growling 
of thunder or the rushing of wind. Now it 
was like the cry of a wild creature of the 
woods, and he cowered closer to the moss: 
now it was like the deep sweet notes of the 
thrush, and he raised his head that he might 
listen better. And always it seemed to 
him that there were words to this music if 
he could only make them out. Trembling 
a little, partly with cold and partly with 
fear, he stumbled to his feet and crept about 
the great tree, and there, on the very other 
side of it, sat a woman, wrapped in a long 
cloak and with a lantern at her feet and it 
was she who was singing. 
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The boy stood wondering, afraid, yet 
held fast by the strange music; and, as he 
stood, the woman lifted the lantern and 
looked at him. The light fell upon her 
face, too; and he saw that it was very old 
and so gray and stern that he shrank back 
and would have runaway, but that suddenly 
she smiled, and with the smile a wonderful 
change came over her face. It grew young 
and beautiful and very kind. 

“Yes,’? she said, nodding to the boy, 
“JT know. I am old, oh, very old; but I 
am always young, too. Iam Mother Nature.” 

Her voice was as wonderful as her face, 
and fear went from the boy’s heart, and he 
drew nearer and nearer. Then the woman 
put down her lantern and lifted him in her 
arms and laid his head against her breast 
and he was greatly comforted and told her 
his troubles,—how he had lost himself in 
the world and did not know which way to 
turn to find his home. 

“YT will give you a guide,’ said Mother 
Nature. 

Then she called softly, and a little white 
figure came at her call. “Why, it is only a 
child,” said the boy. ‘‘I am afraid to go 
with him.’’ 

“Nay,” said Mother Nature, “have no 
fear. He will lead you home. See, he will 
take my lantern. It is given to me to lend 
to those who seek their way. And, if you 
keep by his side, you will always see where to 
take the next step.” 

Then the woman kissed him and set him 
on his feet; and, as the little white figure 
moved forward, the boy followed. 

The path was rough and wild at times 

and led through dark woods and across 
ugly marshes, and outside the little circle of 
light lay strange and heavy shadows; but 
the little guide never faltered, and always, 
as the light went forward with him, the 
boy saw where next to set his feet. 
So he went, stumbling and slipping at 
times, but ever pressing on, until at last he 
saw that the stars were shining over fields 
that he knew and on the roof of his own 
home. Through its open doorway the light 
was streaming to meet the light of the 
lantern in a broadening path-of gold. 

Eagerly the boy ran forward, then paused, 
for where was his little guide? And turning 
he saw that the child had become a great 
white angel. Smiling, the angel pointed to 
the open doorway, then he rose on mighty 
wings and went back into the world to help 
other wanderers and seekers on their way; 
for it was the Angel of Faith. 


1h 


It so happened that a boy who, though 
almost a man, had never been away from 
the village in which he was born, must needs 
go on a long journey by himself. So he 
went to an old man who had taken this very 
journey and asked for good counsel. 

The old man sighed a little. ‘“‘The way 
is very long and difficult,” he said. ‘‘I 
fear you will sometimes be discouraged and 
long to turn back. If you would win safely 
to the journey’s end, you must surely take 
Hope with you for a companion and keep 
him with you: only it must be true Hope, 
not false Hope.” 

“And how shall I know true Hope?” 
the boy asked. 

“You will know him by his wings,” said 
the old man. 
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“And where shall I find him?” asked the 
boy. 

“Ah!” answered the old man, ‘that I 
cannot tell you. You must find him for 
yourself.” 

“Perhaps I may meet him by the way,” 
thought the boy. So he took his pack upon 
his shoulders—it was heavy, for he was 
carrying things of price—and set out on his 
journey. 

It was easy enough at first, for the road 
was level and the sun was shining. But 
toward evening the way began to wind up 
hill, and the clouds gathered, and the wind 
rose, and the boy hurried on, seeking shelter 
for the night, until his pack grew so heavy 
that he stopped breathless and sat down 
on a stone by the wayside for a few moments’ 
Test. 

As he sat there, panting a little, he saw 
two figures approaching. One was a grave- 
faced man, wearing a gray mantle and using 
a traveller’s staff as hetrudged along. The 
other was a youth clad in a gay doublet and 
with his bright curls flying in the wind 
beneath his velvet cap and about his laugh- 
ing face. He was dancing from one side of 
the road to the other, tossing in the air an 
ivory wand; and, as he danced, a gleam of 
sunshine broke through the clouds and shone 
full on a pair of wings shimmering and 
glistening on his shoulders. 

Then the boy sprang to his feet in joy. 
“Tt is surely Hope!” he thought. ‘‘ And 
how beautiful he is! He will help me on 
my way.” 

And, even as he thought this, the youth 
waved his hand to him, and, as he drew 
nearer, cried aloud :— 

‘“Why do you sit so sadly by the roadside, 
boy, when a storm is gathering and just 
over the hill is a good inn? You had better 
pick up your pack and come with me.” 
And he danced by, pointing to the top of 
the hill with his wand 

Then the boy slung his pack upon his 
shoulders again and eagerly started off after 
the bright figure. But the road was very 
rough and hard, and, try as he would, he 
could not keep up with the dancing feet 
before him, and the laughing voice, ever 
calling to him to come on, grew fainter as 
the distance widened between them. At 
length the boy paused again for breath, and, 
pausing, was aware that the tall traveller 
in gray was close beside him, looking down 
at him with kind eyes. 

“Tt isa hard road, comrade,” he said gently, 
“and your load is heavy. Let me help you.” 
And, stretching out his arm, he lightly lifted 
the burden from the tired shoulder, and, plac- 
ing it upon his own, he took the boy’s hand 
in his and strode steadily on and up. It 
was wonderful how soon the top of the hill 
was reached. There before them lay a 
valley through the midst of which ran a 
river, broad and swift, and far down the hill 
they saw, through the gathering dusk, the 
gleam of bright wings. 

“But where is the inn Hope told us of 2?” 
asked the boy, anxiously. The man pointed 
to some lights beyond the river. 

“We must cross the stream first,” he said, 
“but put your hand in mine again, and we 
will soon be there.” And again it was 
wonderful how fast they trudged along. 

But, when they reached the river, there 
stood the youth, no longer laughing, but 
staring sadly at the rushing and angry 
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water. ‘“‘The bridge is carried away,’ he 
cried, “and we cannot get across. How 
very unfortunate!” 

wa, Then said the boy, ‘But you have wings 
and can fly across, and perhaps you will 
be kind and carry us in turn.” 

“Oh, you are much too heavy,’’ said the 
youth, impatiently. 

“But at least you can go yourself,’’ said 
the boy. 

The youth hesitated, then turned away. 
“Well, no,”’ he said, ‘I cannot. The truth 
is my wings are only fastened on outside, 
and they wouldn’t lift me. But aren’t they 
pretty?” And he sat down by the wayside 
and tried to look at them over his shoulder. 

The boy looked up in the traveller’s face 
greatly troubled, but the grave eyes smiled 
back at him. ‘Keep up a good heart, little 
comrade,” said the kind voice, ‘‘I will help 
you across.” 

Then the man threw off from his shoulders 
the gray mantle, and a pair of strong white 
wings unfolded themselves. 

“Ts it you who are really Hope?” whis- 
pered the boy, wondering; and the traveller 
nodded smiling. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘I am Hope—that Hope 
who is the brother of Faith and Love,—and 
all of our family have wings,—real wings, 
you know.’”’ And, saying this, he lifted the 
boy in his strong arms and bore him safely 
across the river. For the old man was right, 
and it is true that there is no better compan- 
ion for a hard journey than Hope, trwe Hope. 


ina 


In a cottage room sat a woman alone. 
On the autumn fields without lay the sun- 
shine, warm and bright; but the little room 
was dim and cold, for there were heavy 
shutters at the windows, and white ashes 
lay on the hearth. And in the darkest 
corner lurked a yet darker shadow, silently 
watching the woman. The name of the 
shadow was Fear, and, as he watched and 
waited, the woman grew ever weaker, until 
she sat there in her chair motionless, save 
that she shivered now and then, staring 
with wide-open eyes at the cold hearth. 

She shivered now as a light knock fell on 
the door. But she did not turn her head. 
Then the knock came again and yet again, 
—very light, but not to be gainsaid,—so that 
at last the woman rose slowly and stiffly 
and, groping her way to the door, opened it 
just a crack. There on the doorstep in the 
sunshine stood a child. 

“Vou must go away,’ said the woman, 
“this is no place for children.’ 

She would have closed the door; but the 
child laid his hand upon it, and at his touch 
it opened wide, and the woman drew back 
half blinded by the light that entered with 
him. And on the instant the shadow in 
the corner wavered and cowered, and, as 
the child stepped forward into the room, 
it slunk along the wall out through the open 
door and faded away in the sunshine. The 
woman gave a low cry of wonder and relief. 

“Yes,’”’ said the child, softly, “it is given 
to me to cast out Fear.’”’ Then he looked 
at the woman with grave eyes. ‘‘Have you 
no other companions?’’ he asked. 

_ “Not now,” the woman answered dully 
“Once Hope and Faith dwelt with me, but 
they have gone away this long while.” 

“That is because you sit in the dark,” 
said the child, “Why do you do so?” 


|my initial on it last Christmas. 
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“Because I have no strength to take down 
the shutters,’’ answered the woman, and she 
sank back into her chair. 

“Then I will take them down,” said the 
child. 

“You?” said the woman, and her stiff 
lips almost smiled. ‘“‘You are too little. 
You are not strong enough.” 

“Oh, yes,’’ said the child, “I am very 
strong. There is nothing stronger.’? And 
he took down the heavy shutters so that 
the sunlight flooded the room. ‘‘And why 
have you no fire?’’ he asked. 

“Because I have no strength to build 
it,’ answered the woman. 

“Then I will build it,” said the child. 

This time the woman really smiled. ‘‘But 
you are too little,‘ she said. ; 

“What does that matter?’ said the child. 
And soon a fire was crackling and blazing 
on the hearth, and the woman drew her 
chair closer and stretched trembling hands 
to thewarmth. Then said the child: “Have 
you any food? I am hungry, and we will 
eat together.” 

But the woman shook her head. ‘‘There 
is nothing in the cupboard but a dry crust, 
and not enough of that for you alone.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the child. ‘‘If I share it 
with you, there will be enough for us both.” 
And, taking the crust from the shelf, he broke 
it and gave half to the woman, and she ate 
and thought that she had never tasted food 
so delicious. Then the child smiled at her 
with his deep eyes and pointed to the door- 
way where two figures lingered without. 
“See,” he said, ‘‘Hope and Faith are com- 
ing back to you. Will you bid them wel- 
come ?”’ 

The woman rose and held out her arms. 
Then suddenly she turned back and, bending 
low, put them about the child. 

“But you will not go away,” she whispered. 

“No, I will never leave you,” said Love. 


Paul’s Agates. 


“Somebody stole my agates!’’ cried Paul 
as the tears rolled down his dirty little face. 
“TY had them here just a few moments ago, 
and now they’re gone.” 

“What are agates?’’ asked his grand- 
mother, coming to the porch to find out 
what all the noise was about. 

“Marbles!”? wailed Paul. “Aunt Emma 
gave them to me in a little leather bag with 
Oh, dear! 
What will she say when I tell her they’re 
stolen ?”’ 

But, when the matter was sifted down, 
Paul remembered that he had not seen the 
marbles for a day or two. He thought he 
had seen the bag a few minutes before he 
began weeping, but was mistaken. Grand- 
mother and mamma and Aunt Emma and 
even little Bess joined in the search, but the 
marbles could not be found. 

“Never mind!” said Aunt Emma. “I 
will buy some new marbles for you, dear, 
don’t cry!’’ 

“JT don’t want any new agates. I want 
my own!’’ howled Paul, louder and louder. 
“They were the nicest ones in the whole 
world.” 

But, when the weeks went by, and no trace 
of the agates could be found, Paul tried to 
console himself with the new ones that were 


not half so pretty. He felt sure some one 
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had stolen the pretty bag, aud every day 
he hoped the thief might bring the agates 
back to him. All this happened when he 
was about six years old, but he never for- 
got the gift that disappeared so mysteriously. 

When Paul was eight, he went with his 
papa and mamma to the West, and, while 
they were there, his mamma took him to 
visit a missionary school for little Indian 
children. The dusky little boys and girls 
looked very strange to Paul, but they did 
their lessons so well that he thought the 
white children would have to work hard 
to get ahead of their fine grades. 

“Mamma! mamma! There are my 
agates!’’ cried Paul, as they watched the 
children on the playground after lessons. 


“Why, Paul! They will hear you!” said 
his mother. ‘‘Of course they are not your 
marbles.” 


“Maybe they are,’’ said the matron, with 
a smile. ‘‘They came in a box of supplies 
from Ohio a few years ago, and the boys have 
carefully kept them ever since.” 

“There is the very leather bag that Aunt 
Emma made for me!” cried Paul, pointing 
to a worn and soiled little bag lying on a 
bench near where the game was going on. 
“Tsn’t it, mamma ?’’ 

The Indian boys generously offered to 
give up the pretty marbles, but Paul would 
not take them back. “I will soon be too 
big for such games,” he said in a manly way 
that pleased all the teachers, ‘‘and I want 
you to have them.” 

When they got home, they asked the lady 
who packed the box for the Indian school 
if she remembered the marbles, and she said 
as once: ‘‘Why, yes, of course I remember 
them. They were in the pocket of that 
coat Paul had outgrown, and I thought he 
was sending them for the children. I never 
heard that he thought they were stolen.” 

“T do remember now,” said Paul. “I took 
off the little coat to give to Mrs. Porter, and 
the bag was in the pocket. Well, I’m not 
sorry now, but I was then. The Indian boys 
have only a few playthings, so I’m glad they 
got the agates.”’—Hulda Richmond, in Sun- 
day School Times. 


On examining a class of children on 
arithmetic, the teacher asked whether they 
would prefer three paper bags with two 
oranges in each, or two paper bags with 
three oranges in each. All except one little 
fellow expressed themselves without prefer- 
ence, but he said he would prefer the three 
bags. On the teacher asking him a reason 
for his choice, he said, ‘‘’Cos I would have 
more bags to burst.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Thou Shalt Not Steal. 


When Receiver Whitridge of the Third 
Avenue Railroad placed the above com- 
mandment in a conspicuous position in the 
Third Avenue surface cars, it was justly 
remarked thatZit might still. more perti- 
nently have been called to the attention of 
the men who had abused their positions of 
trust to plunder the street railroad. Never- 
theless, anything which was done by the 
traction exploiters, however indefensible, 
does not excuse theft on the part of the 
public. Two blacks do not make a white 
now, any more than they did when Moses 
gave the law to the children of Israel. 

Some of us have loose ideas on the precise 
degree of honesty to be observed towards 
a public corporation. The feminine mind 
in particular declines to accept the Mosaic 
ruling unmodified. Here is a case in point: 
In an apartment house not far from Colum- 
bia University, not in the “tenements,” 
but where the apartments rent at $125 a 
month and upwards, dwells a small family 
whose single daughter uses the surface cars 
on rainy days for a dozen blocks to get to 
school. Her mother provides the child 
with carfare, but the child is explicitly told 
to evade paying the conductor if she can. 

Not only does the child do this, but she 
shows that she perceives the moral wrong 
she is committing, because she tells her 
young companions that, when the street 
car conductor fails to collect her fare, she 
does not return it to her mother, but spends 
it for her own purposes. The mother per- 
haps does not think she is committing any 
crime. The less sophisticated intelligence 
of the child sees that there is no moral differ- 
ence between deceiving her mother and rob- 
bing the street railroad. 

Incredible, says the reader. Not at all. 
There is not a public school teacher or a 
minister of religion in any one of our great 
cities who could not cap that story with one 
as bad. It seems inconceivable that a 
mother could deliberately work for the 
damnation of her child’s soul, but this mother 
evidently never thinks whether the child has 
asoulornot. Itisall very well to pillory the 
traction magnates in our popular newspapers 
and make moral umbrellas of them to shelter 
the reader, but it is by that reader that the 
real effort for betterment must ultimately 
be made. 

We are starting at the wrong end. Too 
many of us are bringing up children without 
any moral training at all, and in so doing we 


are poisoning our supply of good citizens at. 


the source. Every good citizen ought to 
know that 95 per cent. of the evils that we 
suffer from, social disorder, contempt for 
the law, petty and large commercial dis- 
honesty, are practically beyond the reach of 
legislation. 

The law is not obeyed because our children 
are not taught obedience from the time they 
are capable of receiving parental instruction. 
We have lost in great measure that old- 
fashioned directness which taught that 
breaches of God’s law inevitably meant 
punishment here and hereafter. For that 
sound and healthy doctrine we have sub- 
stituted a flabby toleration which expects 
something positive to be achieved from a 
purely negative attitude. We ought to 
know that nothing can be achieved that way; 
but we talk windy platitudes about ‘‘broad 
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views,” and forget that their breadth is like 
that.of the well-known river in the West, 
which is twelve miles broad and six inches 
deep. 

Our last and best resort is to appeal to the 
ministers of religion of this country. They 
at least can reach the parent and through 
the parent the child, and they should see 
how far we are drifting from the plain truths 
of our fathers. We are discarding the 
sanctions which made men honest and pure 
and of good report. We are teaching chil- 
dren that education can be acquired easily 
when we know that discipline and effort 
are themselves the education, and not the 
thing learned. We are teaching an easy 
religion which makes the church an attrac- 
tive Sunday club, where we-are to insult our 
Creator with a casual nod of recognition once 
a week. : ‘ 

If we are to have clean government, if 
we are to have honest finance, not merely 
in Wall Street, but in any part of America, 
if we are to enjoy those rights inalienable 
with which our Declaration of Independence 
says that our Creator endowed us, we must 
get back to definite religious teaching as a 
part of our children’s education, in the home 
and elsewhere. Not billion-dollar Congresses 
or gigantic crops make for the true advance 
of a people. Now as ever righteousness 
exalteth a nation. We have had enough of 
quack religions and political cure-alls. Let 
us get back to the Ten Commandments and 
the fear of the Lord which is the beginning 
of wisdom.—The Wall Street Journal. 


The Federation of Religious Liberals. 


At the recent Congress in Philadelphia 
the following resolutions were adopted :— 


A STATEMENT FOR THE YEAR 1909. 


With the world hungering for righteous- 
ness and thirsting for the love and sympathy 
which belongs to brotherliness, the first 
Congress of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals in session in Philadelphia, 
April 30, 1909, expresses it firm conviction 
that the time has come for, definite and 
united efforts to benefit the world, with such 
purpose overshadowing difference of creed 
or diversity of belief. 

To this end we declare it our purpose by 
the presentation of ideals, by the appeal 
to public sentiment, by efforts to secure the 
enactment of law, where law may help, and 
by the employment of all possible orderly 
and constructive efforts to make it easy for 
men to do right; and more and more possible 
for our humanity to reach its divinely or- 
dered estate. 

With an acknowledgment of the intellect- 
ual, moral, and spiritual uplift which has come 
to us during these three days of communion, 
with an added appreciation of the good thing 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity, 
we hereby express our desire for a, second 
Congress at such time and place as the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, in consultation with the 
members of the Federation, may determine. 

Whereas the First Congress of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals is meeting 
in Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly Love, 
the City of William Penn’s Holy Experiment, 
at a time in the world’s history when there 
is a great and fruitful promise that William 
Penn’s ideal of international arbitration by 
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means of a Court of Arbitral Justice can be 
speedily realized by the nations, 

Be it resolved that the said Congress urge 
upon our American Government its oppor- 
tunity of fulfilling the aspiration of genera- 
tions of the best American citizens by 
enacting the rdéle of Peacemaker among 
the nations, by pushing forward in every 
pacific way the positive programme for the 
realization.of universal peace adopted by 
the two Hague conferences, and especially 
by the promotion of the Court of Arbitral 
Justice. suet 

And whereas both reason and experience 
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prove beyond the shadow of a reasonable 


doubt that increasing armaments are in- 
evitably and irresistibly opposed to increas- 
ing arbitration,_ 

Be it further resolved by the said Congress 
that our American Government be urgently 
requested to enter upon negotiations with 
the governments of the other nations to 
bring about an international agreement for 
the limitation of armaments, and thus to 
lift from the people’s backs an oppressive, 
increasing, and iniquitous burden, as well 
as to remove the chief obstacle from the 
path of international arbitration. 

We, members of many different American 
denominations, assembled in the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals at Phila- 
delphia, desire to express our deep concern 
over the present conditions in Turkey and 
its dependencies. 

Assuming that the terrible reports re- 
cently received of the massacre of many 
thousands of Christians by fanatical and 
misguided Moslems are correct, we can find 
no words to express the intensity of our 
horror and indignation at such crimes against 
humanity. 

In all tenderness we sympathize with the 
endangered Christian missionaries. At the 
same time we recognize that there are high- 
minded Moslems, and we would express our 
hearty interest in all their efforts for the ref- 
ormation of their government and the im- 
provement of their people. 

Therefore be it resolved that we respect- 
fully urge the President and Congress of 
the United States to do all that may be pos- 
sible towards rebuking these atrocious 
crimes, and towards preventing their repeti- 
tion. 

Resolved that this Federation express the 
hearty sympathy with all persons in all 
walks of life who are engaged in efforts for 
human betterment. 

Resolved that especially we pledge our 
support to those who seek the abolition of 
the child-labor evil, the overthrow of the 
“sweating system,’ the establishment of 
the living wage as the minimum in any in- 
dustry, the protection of the workers from 
dangerous machinery and unsanitary con- 
ditions of employment. 

The place of the next meeting was referred 
to the Executive Committee with power to 
act. 

It was voted that the Proceedings of this 
First Congress of Religious Liberals be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form for wider distribution 
and that a copy be sent to every member of 
the Federation. 

It was voted that the present executive 
committee of twenty-five be continued; 
that Rev. Charles W. Wendte of Boston act 
as secretary to the Federation and Henry 
Justice of Philadelphia as treasurer. Fur- 
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thermore, that Henry W. Wilbur continue 
to serve as president until the next Congress, 
when a local chairman is to be chosen by the 
organizations which have invited the Fed- 
eration to their city. 

There was also passed a resolution to 
employ in a foreign country a_ medical 
missionary, from whom no doctrinal tests 
should be exacted. This matter will be 
referred to more at length in these columns. 

The thanks of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals are returned to the 
monthly meeting of the Society of Friends 
in Philadelphia for the use of their meeting- 
house during the sessions of this Congress, 
and for their unremitting and generous 
activity for the success of our gathering, 
and the comfort and welfare of the speakers 
and members of the Federation. 

We would acknowledge especially the large- 
hearted hospitality of the member of the 
Society of Friends to whom we are indebted 
for the delightful reception at the Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford, on Wednesday evening 
last. 

Our gratitude is due also to the American 
Unitarian Association for its large contri- 
bution towards the preliminary expenses of 
the organization, as well as for the services 
of its international and interdenominational 
secretary, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, in this 
connection. 

‘The Congress furthermore returns its 
thanks to the officers and committees who 
have labored so faithfully and effectively for 
the success of these meetings, especially to 
Henry Wilbur, its president, and to its 
secretary and treasurer; to the denomina- 
tional and other journals which have heralded 
and encouraged its formation; to the news- 
paper press which has reported its proceed- 
ings; and to all friends of our Congress who 
have contributed by generous gifts and effi- 
cient service to insure the realization of this 
endeavor to unite the religious liberals of 
the United States for testimony and service 
for their common principles and ideals. 


National Congress of Religious 
Liberals, Philadelphia. 


BY G. G. MILLS. 


When Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf at the 
closing meeting of the First Congress of the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals, 
held in the Friends’ Meeting-house, Race 
Street, Philadelphia, on April 30th, 1909, 
declared that ‘‘more has been accomplished 
in the last three days than in the previous 
five thousand years,” the applause that 
shook the building told that he was not alone 
in his view. Dr. George H. Ferris, of the 
First Baptist Church in that city, declared 
that, when he looked into the face of his 
friend, Rabbi Krauskopf, the thought came 
to him that, when a man gets to the heart of 
any religion, he gets to the heart of all re- 
ligion. Many declarations of a_ similar 
nature were made, but more important than 
these was the enthusiasm which was a marked 
characteristic of the great audiences which 
filled the house even on uncomfortable days 
and nights. No one who attended those 
memorable services will ever forget the ex- 
perience. The congress was distinctively a 
religious gathering, and its great significance 
is the demonstration that liberal religion 
has not less but more power than orthodoxy, 
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that while it cannot establish uniformity, it 
can bring about a “‘fellowship of the spirit 
in the bond of peace.”’ It can unite man 
for progressive thought and social service. 
It can handle concrete problems, as well as 
abstract. It can emphasize the need of 
individual conviction and the sublimity of 
it, and at the same time bring men closer 
together, each with a desire not simply 
to tolerate nor merely to understand, but 
to sympathize with and work with one another 
for the alleviation of human suffering, the 
righting of social wrongs, and the estab- 
lishment of a kingdom of spiritual forces 
in the earth. To Unitarians it was an 
occasion especially auspicious. Dr. Fish 
of Meadville put it aptly that Unitarians 
had had a conference yearly of ‘‘ Unitarian 
and other Christian Churches,”’ to which had 
been invited representatives of all churches, 
but unfortunately this invitation had not 
met with large response. The mountain 
had declined to go to Mohammed, so Mo- 
hammed had come to the mountain. 

It was evident, at the opening session, that 
the congress would go down in history as 
unique in at least three particulars,—its 
breadth, as shown by the fact that not only 
were a great number of denominations and 
schools of thought represented, but many 
movements for social betterment and reform 
were given a place on its program; that 
women as well as men had places on the 
executive committee and in the speaking; 
that laymen in large numbers were speakers 
and took prominent part in the proceedings. 

The “City of Brotherly Love’ justified 
its name, and the Society of Friends was 
even better than its name. None could 
have been more courteous than they. The 
sessions were held at the old Hicksite Meet- 
ing-house on Race Street near North Fif- 
teenth. ‘There were three sessions a day, 
the evening audiences always testing the 
capacity of the house, which seated about 
fifteen hundred. Needless to say, the 
Jewish, Universalist, and Unitarian Societies 
co-operated heartily. 

Rev. Oscar Hawes of the Germantown 
Unitarian Church and Rev. F. A. Hinckley 
of the Spring Garden Church were especially 
cordial to visiting Unitarians, while Rev. 
Charles E. St. John was a veritable contra- 
diction of the law that a body cannot occupy 
two spaces at the same time. He was here, 
there, and everywhere, and, as chairman of 
the Business Committee, did much toward 
making things run smoothly. 

The opening session was held on Tuesday 
evening, April 27. Though rain had begun 
to fall, long before President Wilbur an- 


nounced the congress in session, every seat 
was taken, and not even standing room was 
to be had. The president introduced Rey. 
Charles W. Wendte, secretary of the con- 
gress, who stirred all with his vision of what 
might be accomplished. Mr. Wendte in- 
troduced Hon. Charles J. Bonaparte, former 
Attorney-General of the United States, rep- 
resentative of the great Catholic faith, to 
speak on ‘‘The Roman Catholic and Good 
Citizenship.” Mr. Bonaparte was listened 
to with marked attention. It was plain 
that there were no partisans here, but people 
who wanted to know the truth. All 
were keen to know what the next speaker, 
President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity, would say of ‘The Protestant and 
Good Citizenship.” Before he was intro- 
duced Rev. Charles E. St. John offered a 
resolution of sympathy for the endangered 
Christian missionaries in Turkey, at the 
same time expressing hearty interest in 
the efforts of high-minded Moslems for 
governmental reform. It was unanimously 
adopted. Letters of approval from President 
Taft, President Eliot of Harvard, twelve 
university presidents, Julia Ward Howe, 
Edward Everett Hale, Jacob Schiff, Rabbi 
Hirsch, Goldwin Smith, and others, had 
been received by the committee. 

Dr. Faunce’s address was frequently 
punctuated with applause. Especially was 
this so when he dwelt on the industrial duties 
of the modern man as being even more im- 
portant than the political. 

Dr. Booker T. Washington was the last 
speaker of the evening, it having been an- 
nounced that Hon. Oscar S. Straus, sched- 
uled to speak on ‘‘The Jew and Good Citizen- 
ship,’’ could not be present on account of the 
severe illness of his son. Dr. Washington’s 
subject was ‘‘The Negro and Good Citizen- 
ship.” He said, in opening, that he. was not 
quite sure which denomination he repre- 
sented and was ‘“‘quite willing to let the 
white folks settle the religious question by 
themselves.”’ One statement which fairly 
electrified the audience was this: ‘‘I would 
not belong to any other race if I could. If I 
could go back and Providence should ask 
me what color I wanted my skin to be, I 
would say, ‘Make me an American negro,’”’ 

The session was fitly closed by all re- 
peating together the words of Abraham 
Lincoln, ‘‘With malice towards none, with 
charity for all, with firmness in the right as 
God gives us to see the right, let us press on 
with the work we are in.” 

The Wednesday morning session opened 
with a devotional service somewhat after 
the Quaker fashion, led by Rev. J. C. Lee, 
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a Universalist of Philadelphia. The first 
address of the morning was that of the 
president of the congress, Henry W. Wilbur, 
secretary of the Friends’ General Conference, 
who declared that the main purpose of the 
congress was to lift ‘‘the embargo on the 
spirit of service.”” Rey. Charles W. Wendte 
then read his report of secretary of the con- 
gress, describing this gathering as growing 
out of the International Congress held in 
Boston in 1907, and pointing out that the 
national movement was taking form in 
England under the leadership of Rev. R. J. 
Campbell of the City Temple, London, who 
sent his greetings, and that there were similar 
indications in Germany, where next year the 
International Congress will meet. More 
than 9co membership fees had been paid up 
to this time. (Before the end of the congress, 
it was announced that the 1,000 mark had 
been reached.) 

Following Mr. Wendte, Dr. William Chan- 
ning Gannett of Rochester, N.Y., delivered 
a most impressive address on ‘‘What is 
Religious Liberalism?”’ He held that “‘Lib- 
eralism is not a position in thought, but a 
posture in the one thinking,’”’ and held that 
with the liberal four things are fundamental: 
Freedom, Fellowship, Character, and Ser- 
vice. In speaking of the coming theology, 
he said, ‘There will be less definition and 
detail and a humbler sense of mystery.” 

The next address, followed with closest 
attention, was by President Frederick W. 
Hamilton of Tufts College, Massachusetts, 
on ‘What Religious Liberalism does for a 
Man’s Higher Welfare and Happiness.” 
He showed that liberalism, wherever it has 
appeared, has sweetened the life of man by 
removing the constant bitterness usually 
associated with faith. 

Edwin D. Mead of Boston was the last 
speaker of the morning, and his address was 
like a trumpet call to new achievement 
and higher effort. His theme was ‘‘What 
Religious Liberalism has done for America.” 
After saying that liberal religion was con- 
ditioned by four things,—the Open Mind, 
the Democratic Order, Tolerance, and the 
Inner Light,—he traced its influence, begin- 
ning with John Robinson’s admonition to 
“keep your mind open to new light.” 

At the afternoon session the speakers were 
ex-Goy. Curtis Guild, Jr., of Boston and 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins of Lynn, Mass. 
Gov. Guild’s subject was ‘“‘Liberal Religion 
a Positive Faith,’’ and he declared that, 
if liberal religion is to be no mere misty 
and intangible phantom of an attenuated 
philosophy, but a _ strong, red-blooded 
manly -.faith, its professors must more 
frequently proclaim not what they do not 
believe, but what they do believe. 

Promptly at half past three the congress 
adjourned that its members might take 
sight-seeing trips in automobiles which had 
been provided for the purpose. The writer 
used the privilege of speeding through Fair- 
mount Park in the company of representa- 
tives of five different denominations, 

In the evening was a great reception, held 
in the beautiful clover room of the Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford. There were about three 
hundred present. After an hour of socia- 
bility, short speeches were made by Presi- 
dent Wilbur, Secretary Wendte, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson of Boston, Rabbi David Philipson 
of Cincinnati, Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey of 


Rochester, N.Y., Rev. Hugo Eisenlohr of, 
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Cincinnati, and Dean Elizabeth Bond of 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. Mr. Wil- 
son’s remarks were most happy. He told 
of Mr. Wendte’s efforts, national and inter- 
national, and said that logically after a 
national and international congress must 
come an Interplanetary Congress, and he 
understood that Mr. Wendte had already 
made a move in that direction. Dr. Crap- 
sey expressed himself as looking for a fellow- 
ship. ‘I have lost my tag or eaten it, as 
you know, and I cannot tell people what I 
am,” he said. Rabbi Philipson told some 
fine stories. Refreshments were then served, 
and it was nearly eleven o’clock before the 
room was closed. 

On Thursday morning Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones of Chicago delivered a masterly ad- 
dress on ‘‘The Religion of Democracy as 
exemplified by the Career of Abraham Lin- 
coln (1809-1909).’”’ This was followed by 
an address on “Evolution and Religion,” 
by Rev. Charles E. St. John. His pres- 
entation of the subject was admirable and 
must have come as a boon to many who 
have been struggling for a firm foundation 
for the faith that was in them. 

Rabbi David Philipson of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis was the 
next speaker. After a ten-minute address 
on “The Jew and Good Citizenship,’ he 
launched into his announced subject, ‘‘The 
Bible in Modern Life.” It was a scholarly 
paper, and the concluslon reached was that 
“The Bible will retain its place because it 
is the storehouse of those compelling relig- 
ious and moral truths that are expressive 
of the highest reaches of the soul.’’ 

Amid great enthusiasm Dr. O. Edward 
Janney of Baltimore introduced a resolution, 
suggesting a plan for uniting churches in 
local efforts at social, political, and eco- 
nomic betterment. The resolution was re- 
ferred to the Business Committee. 

The sensation of the congress came at 
the afternoon session on Thursday. It was 
the address of Prof. George B. Foster of 
the University of Chicago, a Baptist. His 
theme was ‘Jesus Christ in Modern Life.” 
Nothing but a full report would do justice 
to this address, but suffice it to say that he 
found it very unwise to place much em- 
phasis on one “of whom we are sure only 
that he did not say and do many of the 
things which Biblical writers say he did.” 

Dr. Frank O. Hall of New York had as 
his subject, ‘The Church in Modern Life,” 
and held that in some form the Church must 
continue. He did not know what form it 
would take. In the mean time, he was going 
to make his church at least as ‘‘interesting 
as the theatre, as influential as the press, 
and as helpful as the associated charities.” 

In the evening, before an audience that 
filled every seat and crowded the doorways, 
Justice F. J. Swayze of New Jersey, Alex- 
ander Johnson of Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
John Mitchell, ex-president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, were the speakers. 
Mr. Mitchell had a very sympathetic audi- 
ence, as was shown more than once in the 
course of his address. His subject was 
“Religion and Labor.’ After an exhaus- 
tive review of trade unionism in its practi- 
cal aspects, he considered it from the relig- 
ious point of view and found its benefits 
not less marked. 

On Friday morning Dr. William I. Hull 
of Swarthmore College read a paper on ‘‘The 
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Duty of Religious Liberals toward the 
Peace Movement.” Miss Anna B. Eck- 
stein of Boston led the discussion. Follow- 
ing this was a strong paper on “Religion 
and the Social Conscience,” by Prof. Francis 
G. Peabody, D.D., of Harvard University. 
Prof. Peabody found the growth of a social 
conscience the most significant feature of 
the nineteenth century, a century distin- 
guished by many great inventions, vast 
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advances in science, and immeasurable in- 
dustrial progress. __ 

Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer of the Ethical 
Culture Society, New York, read the closing 
paper, entitled ‘“‘The Duty of Religious Lib- 
erals with Respect to Marriage and Di- 
vorce.”” Mrs. Spencer urged that all marriage 
ceremonies should be performed by the 
State, that the great marriage halls of 
Europe should be introduced here, and jus- 
tices of the higher courts set apart for the 
purpose of performing the ceremonies. 

In the afternoon was a paper on ‘‘The 
Duty of Religious Liberals with Respect to 
the Child,” by Mrs. Frederick Nathan, presi- 
dent of the Consumer’s League, New York. 
It was mainly an exposé of conditions re- 
garding child labor and suggestions for 
remedying the evil. Wilson S. Doan of 
Indianapolis spoke on ‘‘The Duty of Re- 
ligious Liberals with Regard to Temperance 
Reform,” his conclusion being that Local 
Option is the method by which most can be 
accomplished. 

Following this address the Business Com- 
mittee asked for a few minutes to report 
on several resolutions which had been sub- 
mitted. ‘This was granted, and a resolution 
stating the purposes of the congress was 
passed unanimously; a resolution recom- 
mending to the International Peace Court 
at The Hague certain measures for abolish- 
ing war was then adopted; after which 
came a resolution declaring against child 
labors, upholding the principle of the “living 
wage”’ in all industries, and demanding pro- 
tection of the workers from dangerous 
machinery and unsanitary conditions of 
employment, which was also adopted. A 
resolution favoring Woman Suffrage split 
the house, 137 voting in favor and 16 against. 
A resolution favoring the sending of a medi- 
cal missionary to some foreign land, who 
should represent no denomination, but simply 
the cause of pure religion, threatened for a 
time to divide the congress. It was once 
laid on the table, but was taken up again, 
and, after speeches in favor by Rev. C. W. 
Wendte and Rev. G. G. Mills and against by 
Rabbi Berkowitz and others, was adopted, 
only two votes being recorded in opposition. 

The great evening meeting, the closing 
session of the congress, was a fitting climax 
to the great series of meetings. Fourteen 
different denominations were represented on 
the program. Rev. Charles G. Ames of 
Boston preached a ten-minute sermon on 
“Liberty and Religion.” There was a si- 
lence that was impressive when Dr. George 
Hooper Ferris of the First Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia, rose to speak. Dr. Ferris had 
been one of the leaders of the congress and 
had won all hearts by his fine spirit. He 
spoke briefly, saying that his aim was to 
make a church broad enough for all, ‘‘where 
people may believe in miracles and not be- 
lieve in miracles and still be members in 
good standing.” 

Many other speakers followed in the same 
vein, and it was nearly half past ten when 
the great audience departed. All went away 
feeling that they had been present at some 
most solemn festival, solemn not because of 
splendid pageantry or strange and awful 
manifestations, but because of its deep 
spiritual significance and its revelation of 
human brotherhood. 

All the proceedings and papers will appear 
in a volume to be edited by the secretary. 
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Northside Usitanian Ch. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass. 
Portland, Me. :— 

First Parish. 

Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Presque Isle, Me. 
Providence, R.I.:— 

First Cong’ Church. 

Westminster Cong’! Soc’y. 
Quincy, Mass.:— 

First Cong’! Society. 

Wollaston Unit. Soc. 
Randolph, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 
Redlands, Cal. 
Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N.H. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Rockland, Mass. 

Rowe, Mass. 
Rutherford, N.J. 
Saco, Me 

St. Louis, Mo. : — 

Church of the Messiah. 

Church of the Unity. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Salem, Mass. : 

First Cong’l Society. 

Second Church. 

North Society. 

Salem, Ohio. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Diego, Cal 
Sandwich, Mass. 

San Francisco, Cal.:— 

First Unitarian Society. 
Santa Ana, Cal. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Scituate, Mass. 
Shelbyville, Ill. 

Jordan Unitarian Church. 
Sherborn, Mass. 

Shirley, Mass. 
Sioux City, Ia. 
Somerville, Mass.:— 

First Cong’] Society. 

Second Unitarian Society. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stoneham, Mass. 

Stow, Mass. 
Stowe, Vt. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Sullivan, Me. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Templ eton, Mass, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Toronto, Can. 

hi ownsend, West, Mass. 
Trenton, N.Y. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Tyngsboro, Mass. 
Upton, Mass. 
Urbana. Ill. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
Vineland, N.J. 
Vineyard. Haven, Mass. 
Walpole, Mass. 
Walpole, N.H. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington D.C. 
Watertown, Mass. 
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Waterville, Me. 
Waverley, ‘Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Winnipeg, Can. :— J 
Westboro, Mass. First Icelandic Unitarian 
Westford, Mass. Church. 
Weston, Mass. Winthrop, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. Woburn, Mass. :— 
Wheeling, W. Va. Worcester, Mass. : — 
Whitman, Mass. Second Parish. | 
Wichita, Kan. Church of the Unity, 
Wilmington Del. South Unitarian Society. 
Wilton, N.H.: Yarmouth, Me. 

First Cong’] i@hur ch. Youngstown, Ohio. 

Liberal Christian Church 


Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The last open lecture of the Tuckerman 
School will be given on Saturday, May 15, 
by Rev. E. A. Horton. Subject, “The 
Personality of the Teacher.”’ The graduat- 
ing exercises of the school will be held in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, May 19, at 3.30. The public 
is cordially invited. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Religious Education. Part II. 


Below is given the final part of Rey. Mr. 
Dodson’s paper on “Religious Education” :— 


On the other hand, just as knowledge 
without ideals is insufficient, so noble pur- 
poses need illumination. They are likely 
to succeed best in living the good life who 
have rational conceptions of what the good 
life is, whose ideas of morality, of the Bible 
and the Church, have been purified from 
superstition. In the Sunday School, there- 
fore, instruction is given on all these sub- 
jects. The chief reason for teaching the 
Bible is that it is not only a good medium 
of religious instruction, in the sense that in 
dealing with it the teacher’s love of truth 
and admiration for heroic and beautiful 
lives may be expressed as well as in treating 
any other subject, but also that it has played 
so great a part in the life of civilized peoples 
that it cannot be ignored, and it is not 
being adequately taught elsewhere. For 
children either to be ignorant of this great 
literature, to scoff at it, to make an idol of 
it, or to regard it in a mystical or super- 
stitious way is a misfortune. Our aim is 
to give them a rational notion of it as the 
literary expression of the religious develop- 
ment of the Hebrew people through more 
than a thousand years. ‘The older classes, 
especially, are made acquainted with the 
constructive results of the Higher Criticism, 
with the main outlines of the growth of the 
great religious ideas of our race. The devel- 
opment of the idea of God is traced from 
the time of the Book of Judges, when he 
was regarded as a tribal or national deity 
with a local habitation and a name, up 
through more civilized times when the 
prophets taught their people to think of 
him as the God of righteousness, to the cul- 
mination in Jesus’ thought of God as Good 
Will whose service consists in purity of 
heart, in hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, in struggle toward the ideals of per- 
fection, and in human helpfulness and love. 
Studying this ancient literature as an evo- 
lution, we thus avoid the moral confusion 
arising from an ‘indiscriminate use of the 
Bible,” which, as Mr, Martineau says, “‘fills 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
fous and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H 
Stearns. 


the mind with a mixed mass ofjtrue and self- 
contradictory ideas, both of religion and mor- 
als.”’. The children learn that the gods grow 
better as the people do, and understand that 
the literary deposit of each age necessarily 
reflects the stage of moral development 
which that age has reached. And, while 
they appreciate the fact that they must 
reserve their admiration for the purified 
ideals of truth and goodness which are the 
fruit of the whole past life of our race, they 
yet have a sympathetic appreciation of the 
earlier stages of religious progress and a 
sense of fellowship with the upward-lookers 
of all ages. An effort is also made to show 
the advance that has been taking place since 
the New Testament was closed, the growth 
in tolerance, charity, and the sense of fellow- 
ship and kinship, and to make clear the 
historical significance of the ideals for which 
the liberal church ventures to stand, and of 
its attempt to combine the moral and re- 
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ligious life of aspiration with perfect intel- 
lectual freedom. And then, having taught 
the best the world now knows, we point to 


the future, assuring the children that our 


present ideas will be corrected, expanded, 
and supplemented as knowledge grows from 
more to more. 


Furthermore, one main purpose of our 


educational work is to correct the tradi- 
tional ideas of morality and the good life. 


The notion lingers that religion summons 


men to self-suppression, to asceticism, and 
an interest in the unworldly and unreal. 
Its call is, therefore, unwelcome, since our 
deepest craving is for self-expression, for 
greater fulness of life. Now it is our en- 
deavor to foster a more rational conception, 
to make it perfectly clear that the most 
complete self-expression is precisely the aim 
of all education, whether intellectual, moral, 
or religious. In our view the moral life is 
simply the organized life, the life in which 
our native impulses are not denied. their 
rights, but in which they are ordered, the 
highest ideals in control at the top, and all 
other tendencies active in their proper places, 
including the fundamental animal needs at 
the bottom. ‘The ideal is that of a graded 
life in which all natural functions occupy in 
the scale the position their relative import- 
ance demands. Discipline does not, there- 
fore, mean asceticism or a narrow life, but 
rather escape from inner disorder, from the 
riot of insubordinate impulse. Out of the 
chaos of instincts, tendencies, and needs 
with which life begins, our constructive 
moral task is to build a personality, to 
organize the passional forces of human 
nature, to create an ordered inner life, which 
Plato calls ‘‘the city within.” 

We do our utmost to make our young 
people understand that real goodness is 
just the most complete living, and that the 
bad man is not bad because he is strong, 
but because he is not large enough and has 
not insight enough to see the precious things 
that are injured by his wilful actions. What 
is called selfishness is really a lack, a failure 
to appreciate the situation, to become social 
and human, and to live the life of the race. 
It has been truly said that ‘The egotist is 
not more than a man, but less than a man.”’ 
So, too, the unselfishness to which we call 
our young people is really the result of an 
expanded self, of a life that is not blind to 
all but a few interests. We urge upon them 
the conception that the right is at bottom 


Notices. 
RIGHTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


American Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 25 AND 26, 


IN BOSTON, AT : 
TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will observe its 
eighty -fourth anniversary and hold its annual meeting in 
the city of Boston on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 25 
and 26. 


The Christian Register 


Tuesday, May 25, at 2.30 P.M. Business Meeting. 
Delegates and life members will be admitted by ticket 
to the floor. The galleries will be open to the public. 

The devotional meeting will be conducted by Rev. 
Henry C. Parker. 

The meeting will then be open for the introduction of 
business and resolutions and the appointment of com- 
mittees. The Treasurer will present his Annual Statement. 
Reports from the following special committees : Layman’s 
League, C. H. Burdett; Priestley Memorial, M. T. 
Garvin; New York Meeting, Hon. John D. Long; 
Ministerial Exchange, Rev. A. L. Hudson; Social 
Service Resolution, Henry M. Williams, Esq.; 
Condition of the Ministry, Rev. George W. Kent; 
Parker Commission, Rev. C. W. Wendte; Improve- 
ment of Church Music, Rev. John Haynes Holmes; 
Tuckerman School, Mrs. C. 8. Atherton; and the 
Secretary’s Annual Address. 

Wednesday, May 26,at 10 a.m. Business Meeting con- 
tinued, Delegates and life members will be admitted 
by ticket to the floor. The galleries will be open to the 
public. The devotional meeting will be conducted by 
Rev. W. R. Hunt of Orange, N.J. Report of the 
Nominating Committee. Report of the Business Com- 
mittee. Election of officers and directors. Discussion of 
resolutions regarding nomination and election of officers 
of the Association and other business. 

2.30 P.M. Business Meeting continued. 


7.30 P.M. Anniversary sermon before the American 
Unitarian Association in Tremont Temple. The entire 
hall will be open to the public. Responsive service 
conducted by Rev. Ernest C. Smith. Prayer by 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. The sermon will be 
preached by Rev. Julian C. Jaynes of West Newton, 
Mass. Music by a choir of male voices under direction 
of Mr. Frank O. Nash. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Friday, May 28, 1909, 
AT 6 P.M. 


COL. WILLIAM M. OLIN, 
Commonwealth, will preside, 

Tickets at $2.50 each will be for sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. CLARKE & Co., 26 Tremont Street, on 
and after Thursday, May 20, between the hours of 9 and 
4 0’clock. : 

First Balcony and front row of Second Balcony tickets, 
ft ; remainder Second Balcony, 50 cents, for those who 

eel interested only in the speaking. Z 

Music as usual during the afternoon and evening, 

roe will begin at 7.15 o’clock. 

Notice the change in the day that the tickets go on sale. 

F, W. Porter, Secretary, 
66 Walnut Street, Dorchester. 
Telephone, Dorchester 463. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


IN 


KING’S CHAPEL, 
Boston, Mass., Friday, May 28, 1909, 


Secretary of the 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


Forenoon,. 
945. Opening of Business Session of Society. 
10.15. Reading of Directors’ Annual Report by Presi- 


dent Edward A. Horton, to be followed by discus- 
sion, election of officers, and miscellaneous business. 


11.15. Two thirty-minute addresses. 


1. Rev. John Coleman Adams, D.D., Hartford, 
Conn. Subject, “Wherein Lies the Chief Power of a 
Sunday-School Teacher?” 2 Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, New York City. Subject, “Better Sunday. 
School Training for Civic Character and Duty.” 

To be followed by open discussion on both addresses. 


Intermission. 
Afternoon. 


2.00. Opening of Afternoon Session, transaction of 
unfinished business, and other matters. 


12.45. 
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2.30, Thirty-minute addrésses. 

President F. W. Hamilton, D.D., Tufts College, 
Mass. Subject, “Educational Possibilities of the Sunday 
School. Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Boston, Mass. 
Subject, ‘“The Larger Horizon.” 


3.30. Three fifteen-minute addresses on ‘Present 
Demands.” 1. Mr. Allen French, Concord, Mass. 
Subject, ‘‘How to Make the Bible More Widely Read 
and Understood.” 2. Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton, 
Mass. Subject, “‘Ritual in the Sunday School.” 3. Rev. 
Julian C. Jaynes, West Newton, Mass. Subject, 
“The Special Sunday-School Need To-day.” 


4.15. Adjournment, 


Those churches and Sunday Schools that have contrib- 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
since May 8, 1908, are entitled to three delegate mem- 
bers, either from the Church or from the Sunday School. 
These delegates are members of the Sunday-School Soci- 
ety for one year from May 1, 1909, with all the voting 
powers and usual privileges of such membership; and 
they will be furnished with cards which must be filled out 
and returned on Friday forenoon, May 28, as credentials. 
All persons in attendance, not delegates or life members, 
have full privileges in all the exercises, except the right of 
discussing business and of voting. The minister of a 
church is not a delegate by virtue of his office. He must 
be elected one of the three specified. 


2 
Marriages. 
In Ashby, roth inst.. by Rev. Granyille Pierce, Fred 
A Bingham and Lucy A. Wright, all of Ashby. 


Deaths. 


MRS. MARY A. STELLEY 


Mrs. Mary A. Stelley, wife of Mr. Leonard M. Stelley, 
passed away at her home 158 Woodward Road, Provi- 
dence, R.I., on April 24. 

Her life was devoted to the interests of the Unitarian 
cause. For many years she was a faithful worker in the 
Olney Street Church, Providence, and, when that church 
was closed, became attached to the First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Church. She was deeply interested in the 
welfare of the church at Vineyard Haven where she had 
asummer home. Her benefactions were richly bestowed 
in the neighborhood where she lived. 

She was devoted to her home and made it the centre of 
generous hospitality. For several years she was subject 
to illness of a very trying character, making it necessary to 
resort to severe surgical treatment. This trial she bore 
with cheerful patience, finding her religious faith an ample 
source of comfort and peace. 

She leaves a wide circle of those who have learned 
through her the meaning of true friendship. A.M. 


POSITION WANTED 
Young lady (Unitarian) wishes light employment as 
Companion or Office Work 
or would help doctor. Address L., Chrzstian Register, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


youn college professor, experienced speaker, 
wishes to supply pulpit for part of the summer. 
Best of references. Address Ph.D., care Christian 
Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


BV ead hr attending Anniversary Week in Boston 
will find clean, comfortable rooms at 422 Massachu- 
Reasonable rates. 


setts Avenue. Select house. 


ISITING UNITARIANS will enjoy stopping 
with Miss Emma R. Ross at the Rossbenk, 169 
Beacon Street, Boston. Telephone Back Bay 21888. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers, 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, s-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4} miles; Unitarian society. chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E.S. Read, Highland Springs, Va 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children's Charity, 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
ere she central bac ‘ f 

pplications solicited from families within fi il 
Boston, who will take children to board or bot Ax aad 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 

meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C.R. Eliot, Szc’y, Wm. H. Slocum, Tress, 
er B. Field, Superintendend, 
277 Tremont St., 2. 
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the rational, is that which, all things con- 
sidered and all interests regarded, is the 
wisest and best thing to do, is that which, 
when we know our own hearts and when 
our whole nature expresses itself, we our- 
selves most want to do. 

Such, then, are our aims,—to teach rational 
ideas of the Bible, and of the nature of 
human nature, to make it clear that the 
right is not the arbitrary, but the rational, 
and that goodness is simply another name 
for the amplest expression of human life, 
and above all to lead our young people to 
reverence and trust, to hope, to love and 
service, to the attitude that gives to our 
human existence dignity, beauty and joy, 
serenity and peace. 

Sy Sg 85 

Attention is called to our advertisement 
in another column of the Annual Meeting, 
at King’s Chapel, Friday, May 28, two 
sessions. Epwarp A. HorTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


South Worcester Federation. 


The spring meeting of the South Worces- 
ter Federation was held with the Julius 
Blass Union of Millbury, on Sunday, April 
25. The meeting opened at 4.30 o’clock 
with Mr. Harry Newman of Hopedale, the 
vice-president, in the chair. 

Miss Bertha Washburn welcomed the 
Federation in behalf of the Julius Blass 
Union, after which the secretary’s report of 
the January meeting, held with the South 
Unitarian Memorial Church of Worcester, 
was read and accepted as read. 

The roll-call showed the following socie- 
ties represented: Hopedale, 6; Mendon, 9; 
Millbury, 24; Westboro, 3; West Upton, 7; 
South Unitarian, Worcester, 24. 

It was voted that each union individually 
should do as it wished regarding the Sixth 
Biennial Fair, it being the opinion that we 
could do nothing as a Federation. 

An invitation was extended and accepted 
to meet with the Guild of 4 Kempis of Hope- 
dale in October. 

Miss Flora Messinger of Hopedale read a 
well-prepared paper on “‘Adin Ballou,” the 
Universalist leader. During intermission 
lunch was served. 

At the 6.30 session a quartet rendered 
fine selections. Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., 
of Worcester was the speaker of the even- 
ing, his subject being ‘‘Theodore Parker.” 
The personal acquaintance of Rev. Mr. 
Beane with relatives of Parker made the 
subject deeply interesting. 

The meeting adjourned at 7.30. 

May A. LELAND, 
Secretary. 


North Worcester Federation. 

The tenth annual meeting of the North 
Worcester Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions was held with the union 
in Fitchburg, Mass., on Sunday afternoon 
and evening, May 2. Interesting addresses 
were given by Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., 
of Worcester and Mr. Percy A. Atherton of 
Boston, each speaking on different phases 
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Next Step in our Work.’’ These addresses 
were followed by a vigorous discussion. At 
the business meeting the topic of the Na- 
tional Fair was discussed, a resolution in 
favor of the appointment of a permanent 
field secretary adopted, and the following 
officers elected to serve the Federation for 
the ensuing year: president, Rev. Abbot 
Peterson, Lancaster; vice-president, Mr. 
Orra L. Stone, Clinton; secretary, Miss 
Helen W. Greenwood, Leominster; treas- 
urer, Mr. J. Kimball Eager, Fitchburg. 
Directors: Miss Helen Estey, Gardner; Miss 
Gertrude Farwell, Harvard; and a member 
of the Marlboro Union (to be chosen later). 

At six o’clock, the Fitchburg Union served 
lunch, and a social hour was enjoyed by all. 

At seven o’clock, a regular religious ser- 
vice was held in the church, conducted by 
the pastor, Rev. Robert F. Leavens, as- 
sisted by Rev. Abbot Peterson. Excellent 
music was furnished by the church choir, 
and a strong, helpful sermon on ‘‘God’s 
Dependence on Man,’’ was preached by Rev. 
Pemberton H. Cressey of Groton. Both 
sessions of the federation were greatly en- 
joyed by those who attended. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HELEN W. GREENWOOD, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel May 19 will be conducted by Rev. 
D. R. Freeman of Dorchester. 


Churches. 


NEPONSET (Boston), Mass.—Church of 
the Unity, Rev. Dr. G. W. Cutter: The 
semi-centennial anniversary of the organi- 
zation of this society was celebrated by 
appropriate exercises Sunday, May 9. Old 
parishioners and friends from far and near 
crowded the church. Choice musical selec- 
tions and beautiful flowers added to the 
interest and charm of the occasion. Ad- 
dresses were made by Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, Rev. Dr. Cutter, and Rev. H. D. Catlin, 
who was minister of the society from 1867- 
7o. Letters of greeting and congratula- 
tion were read from Rev. Alfred C. Nicker- 
son, 1871-78; Rev. Charles B. Elder, D.D., 
1880-84; Rev. George E. Littlefield, 
1898-1900; also from Mrs. Rebecca C. 
Butterfield, aged eighty-five years, the oldest 
surviving incorporator of the church. Mr. 
Richard C. Humphreys brought the cordial 
good wishes of the society at Meeting-house 
Hill. The most liberal and cordial senti- 
ments of neighborly good will were expressed 
by Rev. Charles H. Washburn of the Con- 
gregational Church, Neponset, and by Rev. 
Thomas W. Bishop of the Methodist Church. 
It was a deeply interesting occasion, a happy 
reunion of old friends,—a jubilee of hope 
and faith and cheer that will long be remem- 
bered by all present. 


Newton, Mass.—Channing Church, Rev. 
Adelbert Lathrop Hudson: The ‘Channing 
Clan”? recently entertained the South Mid- 
dlesex Federation of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, «serving supper to about 


: ;one hundred and fifty delegates and guests 
of the general subject of the meeting, ‘‘The 


in the beautiful parlors of the church. The 
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“Clan,”’ which is made up mainly of the 
younger set of the young people of the par- 
ish, was organized two years ago at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Hudson, and is al- 
ready taking an active part in church work. 
One of its interesting plans for next year is 
the publication of a parish paper. 


RicHmMonp, Va.—First Unitarian Church: 
In a modest way this society reports progress. 
The congregations are good, a few people 
are joining, and the parsonage fund is grow- 
ing. The next payment on the parsonage 
will be the first of next year, at which time 
it is hoped to pay off the entire debt. It 
will be a great blessing to the minister, for 
much of his time and thought that should 
be used in developing the church are now 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


‘‘The Chest with the Chill in it?” 


KEEPS PURE 
‘FOOD PURE 


SMALLEST POSSI- 
BLE ICE CON- 
SUMPTION 


Infallible Circulation 
secured by our 
“MAINE DU- 
PLEX” Ice Grate. 
Every interior part 
Removable, Cleana- 
ble. 

Wealone make“SOL- 
ID STONE” Lined 
Refrigerators. Get 
our Beautiful Cata- 
logue and _ Scenic 
Booklet. 


SANITARY® | | 


SHELVES 


REFRIGERATOR 


MAINE!MFG. CO, 
Nashua, N.H. 


THE TEMPLETON 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 
‘‘In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands’’ 

Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator,. electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 


food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


CAMP PEQUOIC 


GREAT CHEBEAGUE ISLAND 
CASCO BAY, OFF PORTLAND, MAINE 


Boys’ Summer Camp of Physical Educa- 
tion, Baseball, Yachting, Motoring, Row- 
ing, Fishing, Tennis, Tether Ball, Swim- 
ming, Hiking, Cross Country Running, 
Dancing, Boxing, Archery, Manual Train- 


INN 


ing. Boys, 11 to 16; Undergraduates, 16 _ 


to 21. 


Rev. C. L. BALL, Unitarian 
Athol, Mass. 


WaterSupply 2 for Country Houses. 
The Problem Solved . 

No elevated tank to 
freeze or leak. Tank 
located in cellar. 
Any pressure up to 
60 Ibs. The ideal i 
fire protection. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue 41 ~ 
Let our Engineers figureout your needs 
Lunt-MossGo, Boston, Mass. 


Branch 50 Church St.,New York, 


a 
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given to collecting money. The ‘Unitarian 
Calendar” is proving quite a success. Its 
messages of good will and good cheer are 
read by several hundred people, who are 
thus kept in touch with the Richmond 
work. Many expression of appreciation 
have come to the minister. One of the most 
interesting is the following: ‘‘The doctor 
and I enjoy the Unitarian Calendar you 
send so much. When I first began to read 
Unitarian literature, it distressed the doctor’’ 
(the husband) ‘‘nearly to death. But I 
always left it on the table where I thought 
he would see it, thinking perhaps his curi- 
osity would prompt him to read it, and sure 
enough it did. He fought it hard, but still 
he continued to read it. For a while he 
would read and say nothing. But now Uni- 
tarian principles are the finest in the world.” 
It is a pity that the churches in the South 
do not grow more rapidly and become self- 
supporting, but it seems very certain that 
their influence for good is greater than is 
manifested by the membership rolls. 


Sroux City, la.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Manley B. Townsend: April 8 was 
held the annual meeting of this vigorous 
church. Two hundred sat down to the 
bountiful repast furnished by the ladies. 
The reports following the supper showed a 
year of healthy growth and steady progress. 
Nearly $5,000 was raised and expended. 
Of this amount the women earned $1,200. 
All bills are paid and the church and par- 
sonage free of debt. It was the unanimous 
expression that the church was never in 
better condition to do an effective work for 
liberal Christianity. Easter was a glorious 
day, with a crowded church, beautiful 
decorations, grand music. The sermon was 
on “The Life Immortal.” Five young 
people united with the church, two by bap- 
tism and all by the right hand of fellow- 
ship. The pastor recently exchanged pul- 
pits with the pastor of the Methodist Church 
at Rock Valley, Ia., to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of all. 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—Winchester Uni- 
tarian Society, Rev. William I. Lawrance: 
The tenth anniversary of the dedication of 
the present house of worship and of the 
installation of the pastor was celebrated 
on April 27. Two members of the society 
spoke of the financial prosperity and the 
religious activities of the church. Secre- 
tary Lewis G. Wilson brought the greetings 
of the Unitarian fellowship, and Rev. John 
W. Suter, Episcopalian, extended the con- 
gratulations of the churches of Winchester, 
or, rather, in his own happy phrase, ‘‘the 
Church in Winchester,’’—one church, with 
many branches. When the church was 
built, a debt of ten thousand dollars was 
contracted. This debt is now all paid, the 
last four thousand dollars having been paid 
within the last twelve months. The work 
of the church has grown steadily, and the 
society is in excellent condition. 


Personals. 


Rey. Walter C. Pierce, formerly of Okla- 
homa ‘City, has been called to the pastorate 
of the church at West Somerville, Mass. 


Rev. W. H. Parker of Reading, Mass., 
resigned to accept a call to the church at 
Dedham, where he entered upon his duties 
May 1. 


ington, Ky., says that President William 
Goodell Frost of Berea College last week 
announced that Mrs 
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An Associated Press despatch from Lex-| Boston had given twenty-five thousand 
dollars towards establishing in Kentucky a 
school for colored persons, to be known as 


Henry Pickering of | the Lincoln Institute. 


NEW PERFECTION 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


Because it’s clean. 
Because it’s economical. 
Because it saves time. 
Because it gives best 
cooking results. 
Because its flame can be 
regulated instantly. 
Because it will not over- 
heat your kitchen. 
Because it is better than 
the coal or wood stove. 
Because it’s the only oil 
stove made with a 
useful Cabinet Top 
like the modern steel 
range. 
For other reasons see stove at your dealer’s, 
ll or write our nearest agency. Made in three 
sizes. Sold with or without Cabinet Top. 
steady light, simple construction 


“Rayo 
and absolute safety. Equipped 


with latest improved burner. Made of brass throughout 
and beautifully nickeled. An ornament to any room, 
whether library, dining-room, parlor or bedroom. 

Write to our nearest agency if not at your dealer’s, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


cannot be equaled 


Lamp for its bright and 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
best. You can be even surer of that to-day. 

In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in any Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
}little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t g0 wrong. 

There’s potetiy a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 

we'll send you full particulars, with catalogue, 


ring Co. Hartford, Conn. 


we 


Pope Manufactu 
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Pleasantries, 


’ Guide (before statue in museum): ‘This 
piece of work that you are now looking at 
goes back to Praxiteles.’’ Visitor: “What’s 
the matter? Ain’t it satisfactory?” 


A little girl was told by her nurse that, if 
she did not think so much by day, she would 
dream less at night. ‘‘But I can’t help 
thinking,” she said, and added pathetically, 
“T cannot make my mind sit down.” 


The schoolboy didn’t mean any harm when 
he wrote in his history paper: ‘‘Although 
looked on at the time as a calamity, the 
Fire of London did much good. It purified 
the city from the effects of the plague and 
it destroyed eighty-nine churches.” 


Two little boys spent a snowy day during 
the Christmas holidays tiger-shooting in 
their father’s dining-room; and as one, 
making his cautious way among the legs of 
the dinner-table, for the nonce a pathless 
jungle, was hailed by the other with, ‘Any 
tigers there, Bill?’’? he answered gloriously: 
“Tigers? I’m knee-deep in them!”—Chzl- 
dren’s Answers. 


Here is a true incident that happened a 
few days ago. A lady stood in front of a 
shop window intently gazing at a row of 
copies of ‘‘The Servant in the House,” on 
which the titles were prominently displayed. 
When she was joined by an acquaintance, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘I am wondering if I ought 
not to buy that book—if it would help me 
in my housekeeping.” 


When Gen. Schenck first arrived in 
London as American minister, he took a 
little time to visit the sights. Among other 
places he visited Mme. Tussaud’s wax- 
works. ‘‘And what do you think of our 
great wax-work exhibition?” asked a friend. 
“Well,” answered the general, “it struck 
me as being very like the ordinary English 
evening party.”—New York Sun. 


An ambitious young man called upon a 
Chicago publisher and informed him that 
he had decided to write a book. ‘May I 
venture to inquire as to the nature of the 
book you propose to write?’ asked the 
publisher, very politely. “Oh,” came in 
an offhand way from the aspirant to literary 
fame, ‘“‘I think of doing something on the 
lines of ‘Les Misérables,’ only livelier, you 
know.”’—The Bellman. 


In the Plymouth congregation there was 
at one time a woman who was a thorn in the 
flesh. She had a harsh voice and a stiff 
manner of speaking. Her long-drawn-out, 
dull discourses wearied the congregation. 
But Mr. Beecher was patient. At last he, 
too, reached the limit of endurance; and one 
evening, when she sat down, after talking 
nearly half an hour, he arose, and in his deep 
tones said slowly, ‘Nevertheless, I still 
believe in women speaking in meeting.” 
She spoke no more.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A correspondent writes that the pleasantry 
concerning Marcus Morton, governor of 
Massachusetts, was told to him forty years 
ago by Gen, H. K. Oliver, formerly treasurer 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, as 
a reminiscence of his father. Parson Oliver 
was settled in Newbury, Mass., and was an 
ardent politician. When Elbridge Gerry, 
the man from whom the famous “gerry- 
mander”’ was named, was elected to the 
chief magistracy of the State, Parson Oliver, 
on the Sunday before Thanksgiving, read 
the proclamation, and, when he reached the 
end, exclaimed with an accent of surprise: 
“Elbridge Gerry, governor! God save the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” 
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CHAFING-DISHES 
— 


in Sterling Silver 
and Plate. 


5IFWASHINGTON:STF 
CORNER 'WEST'SE 


PIPE &REED 
CHURCH 

OK 

120 BOYLSTONST. 


BOSTON — MASS. 


DURABLE RUGS 


Made from 


Old Carpets. 


The novelty rugs that WE weave from old 
carpets are said to be the best made anywhere. 
May orders filled promptly. 

Write for further particulars. 
a LEWIS MFG. CO., 
15 Lewis St., Walpole, Mass. 


Educational, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 
OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Unsectarian University Privileges 


Elective courses leading to the University degrees of 
of S.'1.B., A.M.,and Ph.D. Students paying the full 
fee may take without extra charge appropriate courses 
offered in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and 
in Andover Thological Seminary. For particulars 


address The Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 60., LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


= 
Mz 


(The MacDuffie School cov } 


183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. |} 
College Preparatory and General Course. 
} Music and Art for elementary and adyanced 
students. Two years Domestic Science 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. 
Half way between Boston and New York. 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- 
able for girls with a tendency to colds and throat 
troubles. College certificate privileges. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffle, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


FOR 
BOYS 
Elementary,"Advanced, and Forestry Classes. 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 


TUTORING. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B, Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa ter B. Gacz, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. se ae certificate. Comin 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FAR rincipal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Masa. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


27a Congress Street, Boston 


Printers 


